Cope marched to, the north, there were no gun- of whony had‘considerable experience, and that 
ners or matrosses to be had in broad Scotland, }that advice eventually proved not more excel- 
but one old man, who had belonged to the Scots /lent than successful. 

train.of artillery before the Union. Him, and| Lord Nairn’s patty being recalled from Pres- 
three old invalid soldiers, the general carried on }ton, the Highland army began to move about 
with him to Inverness; and the hopeful band was three o’clock in the morning, (Saturday, 21st 
afterward re-inforced by a few sailors from the |September,) when the sun=was as yet three 
ship of war which escorted the troops to Dun- hours below the horizon. It was thought ne- 
bar. .A more miserable troop was perhaps never |cessary, on this occasion, to reverse the order 
before; or since, entrusted with so important ajof march, by shifting the rear ofthe column to 


charge. 


As Soon as it became dark; the Highland army }plause for the deliberation with which he sur- 
moved from the-west to the east side of Tranent, | veyed Cope’s position on the preceding evening, 
where the morass seemed to be more practicable; |managed this evolution with his characteristic 
and a council of war being called, it was resolv- |skill and prudence. Passing slowly from the 
ed to attack the enemy in that quarter at break |head to the other end of the column, desiring 
of day. The Highlanders, wrapping themselves |the men as he went along to observe the-strict- 
up in their plaids, then laid themselves down to jest silence, he turned the rear forwards, making 
sleep upon the stubble-fields. Charles, whose |the men wheel round his own person till they 
pleasure it had all along been to share in the fa- | were allon the: march. Mr. AnderSon led the 
tigues and privations of his men, rejecting the, 

ofan ‘easier couch in the village, 
is lodging ‘“‘upon the cold ground.” |chosen body of sixty men, appointed to secure 
During the night, not a light was to be seen, and }Cope’s baggage whenever they saw the armies 
not a word to be heard in-‘his bivouack, in obe-|engaged. Close behind came the army, march- 
dience to.an order which had been issued, for jing as usual in a columm of three men abreast. 
the purpose of concéaling their position from Sir |They came down by a sort of valley or hollow, 


opportunit 
also made 


John Cope. that winds through the farm of Ringan-head.—] uninterrupted -series of fields, from which the. 
Not a whisper was heard amongst them. At} grain had recently been reaped, lay between 

CHAPTER XIII. first their march was concealed by-darkness,and,}| them and General Cope’s position... Mefn was 

THE BATTLE OF PRESTON. when daylight began to appear, by the mist al-| already on the waters of the Forth to their right, 
Bru.—Slaying is the word ; ready mentioned. When they were near the] and the mist was rolling in large masses. over the 
It is a deed in fashion. Jouivs CxsaR- | morass, Some dragoons who stood upon the other] marsh and up the crofis-to-their left; but it was 


_ A circumstance now occurred, in itself tri- |}side as'an advanced guard, called out, ** Who’s 
vial, but upon which the fate of the subsequent |there?”? The Highlanders made no answer,, but 
day. seems to have almost entirely depended. |marched on. The dragoons soon perceivin 
Mr. Robert Anderson, (the son of. Anderson of | who they were, fired their pieces; and rode o 
Whitbrough im East Lothian,) a gentieman who | to give'the alarm. ‘ 

joined the insurgents at Edinburgh, had been he ditch so often mentioned as traversing 
present at the council which determined the the morass, became a mill-dam at this: easterly 
place and mode of attack, but did not take the int, for the service of Seton’ Mill with water. 
ak or give his opinion. After the |The Highlanders had, therefore not only the dif- 
dismissal of the council, Anderson told his friend |fieulty of wading through the bog knee-keep in 
Mr. Hepburn of Keith, that be knew the ground | mud, but also that of crossing the. broad deep 
well, and thought there wasa better way to come |runof water by a narrow wooden bridge. Charles 
at the king’s army than that which the council |himself jumped across the.dam, but fell on the 
had tesolved to follow. . “I could undertake,” other side, and got his legs and hands. beslimed. 
he added, to show them a*place where they |The coltrmn, as it gradually cleared this impedi- 
might easily pass the morass without being seen | ment, moved directly onwards to the sea, till it 
by the enemy, and form without being exposed | was thought by those at the head, thatall would 
to their fire,” Hepburn listened attentively to |be over the morass; and a line was then formed, 
this information, and expressed: his opinion of it |in the usual. manner, upon the firm and level 
in such terms, that Anderson desired he would | ground. 

carry him to Lord George Murray. Mr. Hepburn; The arrangement of the Highland army _pre- 
advised him to go alone to the lieutenant-gener- | paratory to the battle of Preston, was rather ac- 
al, with whom’ he was already perfectly well |cordant-with the old Scottish rules ‘of prece- 
acquainted, and who would like best to receive 
any information of this sort Without the presence 
ofa third party. Anderson immediately sought : 
Lord George, whom he found asleep in. a field ‘a, or MacDonalds, formed the rightwing, be- 
as, with the: prince and several of the |cause Robert Bruce had assigned it that station 
chiefs lying near him. The young gentleman |at the battle of Bannockburn, in gratitude for the 
immediately awoke his losdship, and proceeded }treatment he had received from its chief when 
to inform him of his ptoject, To Lord George it jin hiding in the Hebrides, and because it had as- 
appeared so eligible, that he hesitated not a mo-|sumed that station in every battle since, except 
ment to. use the samefreedom with the prince |that of Harlaw, on. which occasion the post o 
which Mr. Anderson had used with him.—}honor was voluntarily resigned in favor of the 
Charles sat up on his bed of peas-straw, and lis- | MacLeods. ‘The Camerons and Appin Stuarts 
tened to the scheme with great-attention. He.}composed the left wing, perhaps for some situilar 
then eaused Lochiel and.the other leaders to-be |reason; while the Duke of.Perth’s regiment and 
called and taken into council.. .They all ap-|the MacGregors stood in the centre. “The Duke 
proved of the plan; and a resolution was in-|of Perth commanded the right wing, Lord George 
take advantage of Mr, An-}Murray the left. 
derson’s offers.of service. It was justly consi-|° Behind the-firstline which was thus disposed | u : eed 
dered strange that a youthfulcountry gentleman, |and thus-commanded, a second was arranged at! for a soldier, we may quote a circumstance inci- 
who had never seen an army, should have thus |the distanee of fifty yards, consisting of the Ath-| dentally mentioned in the journal of a Highland 
given advice to a band of military officers, some jolé- men, the Robertsons, the MacDonalds of; officer, This gentleman saw his royal highness, 
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Glencoe, and the MacLauchlans, under the com- 
mand of Lord-Nairn. Charles took his place be- 
tween the two lines. The whole army was rath- 
er superior in numbers to that of General Cope, 
being probably about 2400; but as the secend 
line- never came into action, the real number of 
combatants, as stated by the prince’s authority af- 
ter the battle, was only 1456. 

Surprise being no part of the prince’s plan, no 
regret was expressed at the alarm which the vi- . 
dettes had carried to the king’s army; but it -was 
thought necessary to form the lines as quickly as 
possible. When this was effected, Charles ad- 
dressed his: men in. these words,.*‘ Follow me, 
gentlemen; and by the blessing of God, I will 
this day make you a free and happy people!” 
The Duke of Perth then sent Mr. Anderson to 
inform Lord. George Marray that he was ready to 
march. Anderson met an aid-de-camp,. sent by 
Lord George to inform the duke that the Jett 
wing was moving. Some time of course elaps- 
ing before the right wing was aware of this mo- 
tion, it was a little behind the left ; and the charge 
was thus made in an. oblique manner, 

It was just dawn, and the mist.was fast. retir- 
ing before the advance of the sun, when the 
Highlanders set out upon their attack. A long 











































the van. Mr. Ker, already mentioned -with ap- 


way. Next to him was- MacDonald of Glenala- 
dale, Major of the Clanranald regiment, with.a 


not yet clear enough to admit of either army 
seeing the other. An impervious. darkness lay 
between, which was soon, however, to disclose 
to both the exciting spectacle of an armed and 
determined enemy. rly as was the hour, and 
notwithstanding the darkness, the walls -of al- 
most all the neighboring fields around were eov- 
ered -by rustics and others, anxious to- obtain, 
from a safe.distance, a view of the impending 
conflict. _On the part of the Highlanders there 
was perfect silence, except the rushing sound 
occasioned by their feet going through the stwb- 
ble :-on that of General Cope, only an occasional 
drum was to be heard, as it hoarsely pronounced 
some military signal, 

At setting out upon the charge, the Highland- 
ers all pulled off their bonnets, and,.looking up- 
wards, uttered’a short prayer. The: front-rank 
men, most of whom were gentlemen, and all of 
whom had targets, stooped as much as. they 
could im going forward, keeping their shields.in 
front of their heads, so as to protect almost every 

rt of their bodies; except the limbs, from the 
Fire which they -expected. The inferior and 
worse-armed men behind, endeavored to supply 
the want of defensive weapons by feing close 
in. the rear of their companions. Every chief 
charged in the centre of his regiment, supported 
immeédiately on both sides by his nearest relations. 
and principal officers; any one-of whom, as ot 
the whole clan, would have willingly substituted 
his person to the blow aimed at that honored in- 
dividual. . 

A little in-advance of the second line, Charles 
himself went on, in the midst of a small-guard. 
His situation was not’ so dangerous as it would 
have been if he had carried through his. wish of 
going foremost into the enemy’s lines; but, as he 
was only'a few yards behind the front line, his 

ition was not without peril. To prove that 
e had all the resolution and coolness necessary 


dence in such matters, than dictated by consid- 
erations of efficiency—was rather a matter of her- 
aldry than of generalship. -The great Clan Col- 
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just before the meeting of the armies, leave his 
guard and go forward to the Duke of Perth and 


my’s point, they rushed in upon the soldier, now| The whole at once threw down their arms, either 
defenceless, killed him at one blow, and were in| to lighten them in their flight, or to signify that 
Clanranald, in order to give his lastorders. Inja moment within the lines, pushing right and|they surrendered ; and many fell upon their 
returning to his guard, he passed the journalist,|left with sword and dagger, often bringing} knees before the impetuous Highlanders, to beg 
and said, with a smile, “ Gres-ort, gres-ort,”—/}down two men atonee. The battle was thus de-| the quarter which, in the hurry of the moment, 
that is, ** Make haste, make haste !”’ cided in a moment, and all that followed was| could scarcely be given them. One small party 

Not only was the front line, as already men-| mere carnage. ’ | alone out of the army, had the resolution to make 
tioned, oblique, but it was soon further weaken-| Cope, informed by his retreating sentries, that; any resistance. They fought for a brief space, 
ed from another cause. Soon after commencing|the enemy was advancing, had only time to ride; under the command of Colonel Gardiner, who, 
the charge, it was found that the marsh retired | once along the front of his lines to encourage the} deserted by his own troop, and observing their 
sofithwards a little, and left some firm ground|men, and was just returned to his place on the| gallant behaviour, thought proper to put himself 
unoccupied by that extremity of the army, so|right of the infantry, when he perceived, through) at their head. They only fled when they had 
that it would have been possible for Cope toturn|the thin sunny mist, the dark clumps of the/suffered considerably, and when their noble 
their flank with a troop of dragoons. In order clans rushing swiftly and silently on towards his| leader was cut down by numerous’ wounds, 
to obviate this disadvantage, the Camerons were | troops; those which were directly opposite to) Such was the rapidity with which the Highland- 
desired by Lord George Murray to incline that|him being most visible while on the left they fa-| ers, in general, bore the royal soldiers off the 
way, and fill the open ground. When they had|ded away, in an interminable line amongst the} field, that their second line, though only fifty 


done so, there was an interval in the centre of| darkness from which they seemed gradually re-| yards behind, and though it ran fully as fast as 


the line, which was ordered to be filled up from|volving. The indefinite and apparently inuu-| the first, on coming up to the place, found noth- 


the second line; but it could not be done in time.| merable clusters in which they successively burst 
Some of the prince’s officers afterwards acknowl-|upon his sight—the rapidity with which they 
edged, that when they first saw the regular lines |advanced—the deceptive and indefinite extent 
of the royal army, and the level rays of the new-| given to their appearance by the mist—all con- 
risen sun reflected at a thousand points from the|spired to appal the unhappy general, and had no 
long extended series of muskets, they could not|doubt an effect still less equivocal upon his 
help expecting that the wavering unsteady eclus-|troops. Little time was given for the action of 
ters into which their own line was broken, | fear; for, opening up one of those frightful yells, | 
would be defeated in a moment, and utterly| with which we have described them as accus-| 
swept from the field. The issue was destined to|tomed to commence their battles, the Highland-| 
be far otherwise. ers almost immediately appeared before them in| 

SirJohn Cope, who had spent the night at the all the terror-striking and overwhelming reality | 
little village of Cockenzie, where his baggage|of savage warfare. Five of the six cannon were} 
was disposed under a guard, hastened to join his| discharged against their left, with such effect as} 
troops on first receiving intelligence that the|to make that part of the army hover fora moment, 
Highlanders were moving towards the east. His| upon the advance; and one volley of musketr; 
first impression regarding their movement seems | went along the royal lines from right to left, as| 
to have been, that, after finding it impossible to|the clans successively came up, But all was) 
attack him either across the morass or through/unavailing against the ferocious resolution of the; 
the defiles of Preston, they were now about to| Highlanders. One discharge of muskets—one| 
take up a position on the open fields to the east,| burst of flame and smoke—one long re-echoing)| 


in order to fight a fair battle when daylight should | peal of thunder-like sound—when the lightning) 


appear. It does not seem to have occurred to|sword flashed out from the tartan cloud, and| 
him that they would make the attack immediate-|smote with irresistible vehemence the palsied and 
ly; and, accordingly, although he thought pro-|defenceless soldiery. 


per to form his lines and turn them in the direc-| The victory began, with the battle, among the} 


concerted, and his men were not a little surpri-| their exposure to the cannon, and although re-| 
sed, when it was given out by the sentries that 


ing upon the ground but the killed and wounded. 
The whole battle, indeed, is said to have lasted 
only five or six minutes. 

In the panic flight which immediately ensued, 
the Highlanders used their dreadful weapons 
with unsparing vigor, and performed many feats 
of individual prowess, such as might rather adorn 
the pages of some ancient romance, than the au- 
thentic narrative of a modern battle. A small 
party of MacGregors, in particular, bearing for 
their only arms the blades of scythes fastened 
end-long upon poles, clove heads tothe chin, cut 
off the legs of horses, and even, it is said, laid 
the bodies of men in two distinct pieces upon the 
field. With the broadsword alone, strength and 
skill enabled them to do prodigious execution. 
Men’s feet and hands, and also the feet of horses, 
were severed from the limbs by that powerful 
weapon ; and it is'a well-authenticated fact, that 
‘tg Highland gentleman, after breaking through 
Murray’s regiment, gave a grenadier a blow, 
which not only severed the arm raised to ward it 
off, but cut the skull an inch deep, so that the man 
immediately died.” 

The various degrees of good conduct display- 
ed by the different clans in this singular eonfiict, 
is necessarily a very delicate subject, though one 
which should not be altogether neglected.. The 


the Highlanders were upon them. 

The circumstanees which lead us to this con- 
clusion will scarcely fail to impress the reader 
with the same idea. According to the journal- 
writer already quoted, the advancing moun- 
taineers, on first coming within sight of Cope’s 
army, heard them call out, ** Who.is there? Who 
is there? Cannons! Cannons! get ready the 
cannons, cannoneers!’’ On the other hand, An- 
drew Henderson, a whig historian, has.mention- 
ed, in his account of the engagement, that the 
sentries, on first perceiving the Highland line 
through the mist, thought it a hedge which was 
gradually becoming apparent as the light increas- 
ed. The event, however, was perhaps the best 
proof, that the royal army was somewhat taken 
by surprise. 

The mode of fighting practised at this period 
by the Highlanders, though as simple as can well 
be conceived, was calculated with peculiar feli- 
city to set at nought and defeat the tacties of a 
regular soldiery. It has been thus déscribed by 
the Chevalier Johnstone, who was engaged in all 
the actions fought during this campaign. They 
advanced with the utmost rapidity towards the 
enemy, gave fire when within a musket-length 
of the object, and then, throwing down their 
pieces, drew their swords, and holding a dirk in 
their left hand along with the target, darted with 
fury on the enemy through the smoke of their 
fire. When within reach of the enemy’s bayo- 
nets, bending their left knee, they contrived to 
receive the thrust of that weapon on their tar- 


tion of the enemy, he was at last somewhat dis-|Camerons.. That spirited clan, notwithstanding) 


ceived with a discharge of musketry by the ar-| Camerons, of course, deserve the highest praise, 
tillery guard, ran on with undaunted speed, and| because they were the first in action, and that 
were first up to the front of the enemy. Hav-| although raked by artillery, which none of the 
ing swept over the cannon, they found themselves! rest had to endure. Yét this need not be con- 
opposed fo a squadron of dragoons under Lieu-| strued as in the least degree reflecting upon, or 
tenant-Colonel Whitney, which was advancing| impairing the well-won military renown of the 
to attack them. They had only to fire a few} MacDonalds, who were only prevented by a for- 
shots, when these dastards, not yet recovered| tuitous circumstance from getting so soon up to 
from their former fright, wheeled about, and fled| the enemy. There never yet flowed a drop of 
over the artillery-guard, which was accordingly! coward blood in the veins of a MacDonald: and 
dispersed. The posterior squadron of dragoons,| had the good fortune of the Camerons been theirs, 
under Colonel Gardiner hiniself, was then order-| it is impossible to doubt that they would have as 
ed to advance to the attack. Their gallant old| well deserved it. Regarding the conduct of the 
commander led them forward, encouraging them| centre of the insurgent army, we can speak less 
as well ashe could by the way; but they had| equivocally. According to MacPharig’s manu- 


not proceeded many steps, when, receiving a} 
few shots from the Highlanders, they reeled, | 
turned, and followed their companions. Lochiel 
had ordered his men to strike at the noses of the} 
horses, as the best means of getting the better of| 
their masters; but they never found a single Op- 
portunity of practising this ruse, the men having 
chosen to retreat while they were yet some yards 
distant. 


If Gardiner’s dragoons behaved thus ill, Hamil- 


had they seen their fellows flying before : 
The infantry, when deserted by those from! 


ton’s, at the other extremity of the army, may be} 
Camerons, than they also turned about and fled, 
without having fired a carabine, and while the 
whom they were taught to expect support, gave! 


said to have behaved still worse. No sooner! 
MacDonalds were still at a little distance. 
way on all hands, without having reloaded their! 


script, already quoted, the Duke of Perth’s regi- 
ment, who occupied that part of the line, and 
most of whom had been pressed into action by 
their landlord, ‘*stood stock-still like oxen,” on 
approaching the royal troops. It was to this 
regiment that the scythe-armed company of Mac- 
Gregors belonged. They, at least, evinced all 
the ardor and bravery which were so generally 
displayed that day by their countrymen. Disre- 
garding the example of their immediate fellow- 
soldiers, they continued to rush forwards, under 
the command of their captain, Malcolm MacGre- 
gor, or Murray, son of Duncan MacGregor, 
Murray, Craigree. A space being left betwixt 
them and their clan-regiment, which went on 
beside the Camerons, under the command 0! 
Glencairnaig, their chief, they edged obliquely 
athwart the field in that direction, in order to 
rank themselves beside their proper banner—an 


gets; then raising their arm, and with it the ene- pieces, or stained a single bayonet with blood.! evolution which exposed them in a peculiat 
i 











manner to the fire coming at that moment from 
the British regiments. Their captain fell before 
this fire, pierced with no fewer than five bullets, 
two of which went quite through his body. 
Like Marmion, however, under similar circum- 
stances, this heroic young man, though unable 
to engage personally in the conflict, thought he 
might at least encourage his men to do so. He 
accordingly raised himself upon his elbow, and 
cried out, as loud as he could, ‘* Look ye, my 
lads, I’m not dead—by G—, I shalbsee if any of 
you does’ not do his duty!” This speech, half 
whimsical as it was, is said to have actually com- 
municated an impulse to his men, and perhaps 
contributed, with other acts of individual heroism, 
to decide the fate of the day. 

The general result of the battle of Preston, 
may be stated as having been the total overthrow 
and almost entire destruction of the royal army. 
We have already mentioned, that Cope did not 
seem to have calculated his position for a flight. 
His troops now found the fatal consequences of 
that oversight. Most of the infantry, faling 
back upon the park-walls of Preston, were theve) 
huddled together without the power of resistance | 
into a confused drove, and had either to surren-} 
der or be cut in pieces. Many, in vainly at- 
tempting to climb over the walls, fell an easy 
prey to the ruthless claymore. Nearly four 
hundred, it is said, were thus slain, seven hun- 
dred taken, while only about an hundred and 
seventy in all succeeded in effecting their es- 
cape. 

[heir dragoons, with worse conduct, were 
much more fortunate. In falling back, they had 
the good luck to find outlets from their respective 
positions, by the reads which run along the va- 
rious extremities of the park-wall; and they thus 
got clear through the village with very little 
slaughter; after which, as the Highlanders had} 
no horse to pursue them, they were quite sate. 
Several officers, among whom were Fowkes and 
Lascelles, escaped down to Cockenzie, and along| 
Seton Sands, in a direction strangely contrary to 
the general flight. 

The unfortunate Cope,—who, though person- 
ally unscathed, may be considered the chief suf- 
ferer by this disaster,—had attempted, at the 
first break of Gardiner’s dragoons, to stop and 
rally them, but was borne headlong, with the 
confused bands, through the narrow road to the 
south of the enclosures, notwithstanding all his 
efforts to the contrary. On getting quite beyond 
the village, where he was joined by the retreat- 
ing bands of the other regiment, he made one 
desperate effort to retrieve the fortune of the 
day. But their lesson of retreat had taken too 
certain effect upon their minds to be unlearned 
at this juncture. They fled on in spite of him, 
ducking their heads along their horses’ necks to 
escape the bullets which the pursuers occasion- 
ally sent after them; and Sir John was at last 
obliged, however reluctantly, to take care of his 
own life, by also galloping off: He retired with 
his panie-struck troops, up a narrow path lead- 
ing from Preston towards Birslie Brae, which the 
country people, in honor of him, now called 
Johnnie Cope’s Road; and striking into another 
narrow cross-road to the south, he made with all 
his speed for the hills above Dalkeith. He did 
not draw bridle till he had reached Channelkirk, 
a small village at the head of Lauderdale, twen- 
ty miles from the fatal field. He there stopped 
to breakfast, and wrote a note to one of the offi- 
cers of state, expressing, in one emphatic sen- 
tence, the fate of the day, He has been descri- 
bed by a person who saw him there as exhibit- 
ing in his countenanee a strange and almost lu- 
dicrous mixture of dejection and perplexity. 
That he was still under the influence of panic, 
seems to be proved by his not considering him- 
self safe with twenty miles of hilly road between 


REBELLION IN SCOTLAND. 


himself and the Highlanders, but continued his 
flight immediately to Coldstream upon Tweed, a 
place fully double that distance from the field of 
battle. 
altogether safe, but, rising early next morning, 
rode off towards Berwick, where the fortifica- 
tions seemed to give assurance of at least tempo- 


Even here he did not consider himself} 
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supported orsuccored him. The same dauntless 
courage, however, which had involved him in 
this dilemma, served to extricate him from it. 
He, in the first place, turned into the shop of a 
draper in the Lawnmarket, and ordered a full 
suit of tartan to be prepared for him against the 
day after next, when the prince regent, he said, 


rary protection. He every where brought the|along with the whole army, would return in 
first intelligence of his own defeat. triumph to the city. Then remounting his horse, 

The number of dragoons who accompanied | and siill brandishing~ his sword, he rode fear- 
the general, was about four hundred; besides|lessly down the street towards the Netherbow 
which, there were perhaps half as many who Port, an object of infinite wonder and consterna- 
dispersed themselves in different directions.|tion to the crowds which surveyed him. Before 
The people of Musselburgh have a pictur@sque|he reached the barrier, a sort of resolution had 
tradition of a considerable party riding furiously | been made by the guard, to detain him as an ene- 
through that town, on the way to Edinburgh,| my to government; but when they heard his ter- 
with countenances and demeanor which betray-|rific voice commanding them to open their gate 
ed the utmost terror; while a long train of rider-} and allow him a free passage,— when they look- 
less steeds followed close after, their nostrils dis-| ed upon his bold countenance, his bloody sword, 
tended with fright, their saddles turned under|and battle-stained habiliments, their half-collect- 
their bellies, and the skins of many spotted with} ed courage melted away in a moment; the gate 


the blood of their masters. It is also remmember- 
ed by tradition at Peebles, as a circumstance il- 
lustrative of the terror into which these wretch- 
ed soldiers had been thrown, thata party of about 
half a dozen, who reached that remote town 
early in the forenoon, were in the act of surren- 
dering to a single Jacobite, the chaplain of the 
Earl of Traquair, who called upon them to yield 


in the name of King James, when they were| 
rescued by a zealous whig magistrate, who, sal-| 
lying out of his cow-house with a dung-fork in| 


his hand, threatened to run the daring catholic 


through the body, if he persisted in detaining the | 


king’s men. Of all the detached parties, that 
which made for the castle of Edinburgh testified 
perhaps the most remarkable degree of pusillan- 
imity; for they.actually permitted themselves to 
be pursued end galled the whole way by a single 
cavalier, without ever once having the courage 
to turn about and face him. It was Colquhoun 
Grant, a gentleman already mentioned, who had 
the hardilood to perform this feat; and assuredly 


the courage he displayed was fully as wonderful | 


in its way as the cowardice of the dragoons. 
Grant was a man of prodigious bodily strength, 
whieh he had testified the day before Charles en- 
tered Edinburgh, by simultaneously knocking 
down two of Hamilton’s dragoons, as they were 
standing upon the High street. His athletic 
frame was animated by a mind, which, for high 
chivalric resolution, might have graced a paladin 
of romance, or a Clarendon cavalier. After per- 
forming some deeds of desperate valor on the 
field of Preston, he mounted the horse of a Bri- 
tish officer, whom he had brought down with his 
broadsword, and rode after the fugitive dragoons 
with all possible speed, resolved to destroy all he 
could overtake. he victory just gained by his 


prince had elevated his political zeal to the high- | 


|slowly revolved upon its hinges, apparently of 
itself; the guard shrunk aside, beneath the wave 
of his lofty brand; and Colquhoun Grant, who 
might have been so easily taken and slain, pass- 
ed scatheless forth out of the city. It is said that, 
after he was fairly gone, the courage of the 
warders revived wonderfully, and each question- 
}ed another, with angry looks and hard words, 
how he came to shrink from his duty at so in- 
teresting a crisis. But some time after, on being 
|interrogated by a fellow-townsman, as to their 
j silliness in permitting so bloody a rebel to pass 
unpunished, when they might have so easily 
jserved their country, and at the same time 
avenged the many murders he had committed 
that morning, by detaining him, they had the 
candor to confess, that they considered their 
duty in this ease more honored in the breach 
than the observance, and that, indeed, every 
thing considered, it was perhaps quite as cood 
jthat **they had got rid of the fellow in the way 
they did.” 

**The cowardice of the English,” says the 
Chevalier Johnson, in allusion to their conduct 
jat Preston, ‘“‘surpassed all imagination. They 
‘threw down their arms that they might run with 
more speed, thus depriving themselves of the 
|only means they had of arresting the vengeance 
jof the Highlanders. Of so many men in a con- 
| dition, from their numbers, to preserve order in 
| their retreat, not one thought of defending him- 
self. Terror had taken complete possession of 
jtheir minds. I saw,’ he continues, “a young 
| Highlander, scarcely formed, who was presented 
|to the prince as a prodigy, having killed, it was 
jsaid, fourteen of the enemy. The prince asked 
|if it was true? ‘I do not know,’ replied he, ‘if I 
| killed them, but I brought fourteen soldiers to the 
ground with my broadsword!’ Another High- 


est pitch; and his heart, flushed by the bloody ||ander brought ten soldiers to the prince, whom 
work of the morning, was prepared to encounter he had made prisoners of war, driving them be- 
every sort of danger. The party which he pur-| fore him like a flock of sheep. This Highlander, 
sued, sunk in proportion to the lowest degree ot | from a rashness without example, having pursu- 
imbecility, entered the long ancient street ofleda party to some distance from the field of bat- 
Edinburgh, little more than half an hour after | tle, along the road between the enclosures, struck 
the battle, crying out to all they met to make way | down the hindermost with a blow of his sword, 
for them, and in their fright firing off their cara- | calling at the same time, ‘ down with your arms!” 
bines at every one who seemed disposed to ac-|The soldiers, terror-struck, threw down their 
cost them. In the rear of their long straggling|arms without looking behind them; and the 
troop came the heroic Grant, so close in pursuit Highlander, with a pistol in one hand, and his 
that he entered the Netherbow Port, ere the war-/gword in the other, made them do just as he 
ders could close the gate which had been opened pleased.” 

to admit them. Notwithstanding all his efforts, From the eagerness of the Highlanders to se- 
they got safe into the castle, and he was obliged | cure as much plunder as possible, they did not 
to turn away disappointed. He who had so late- | improve their victory by a very eager or long 
ly been the triumphant pursuer might now be | continued pursuit. A great proportion remained 
considered in some measure a prisoner, for the | upon the field, investing themselves with the 
least degree of resolution on the part of the citi- spoils of the slain and wounded, while others 
zens would have been sufficient to capture him,| busied themselves in ransacking the house of 
enclosed as he was within their walls, at the dis-| Colonel Gardiner, which happened to be imme- 
tance of many miles from those who could have \diately adjacent to the field. A small party, 
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among whom were the brave MacGregors, con- 
tinued the chase for a mile and a half, when, in 
the words of MacPharig, ‘“‘the prince came up 
and successively took Glencairnaig and Major 
Evan in his arms, congratulating them upon the 
result of the fight. He then commanded the 
whole of the clan Gregor to be collected in the 
middie of the field, and, a table being covered, 
he sat down with Glencairnaig and Major Evan 
to refresh himself, all the rest standing round as 
a guard, and each receiving a glass of wine and 
a little bread.”? In regard to Charles’s conduct 
after a victory so auspicious to his arms, we quote 
the report of another eye-witness, Andrew Hen- 
derson, author of an historical account of the 
campaign. ‘I saw the Chevalier,” says An- 
drew, ‘‘after the battle, standing by his horse, 
dressed like an ordinary captain, in a coarse 
plaid and large blue bonnet, with a narrow plain 
gold lace about it, his boots and knees much 
dirtied, the effects of his having fallen in a 
ditch. He was exceedingly merry, and twice 
cried out with a hearty laugh, ‘My Highlanders 
have lost their plaids.’ But his jollity seemed 
somewhat damped when he looked upon the 
seven standards which had been taken from the 
dragoons; at this sight he could not help obser- 
ving, with a sigh, ‘We have missed some of 
them.’ After this he refreshed himself upon the 
field, and with the greatest composure eat a slice 
of cold beef and drank a glass of wine.’’ Mr. 
Henderson ought to have mentioned that Charles 
had, before thus attending to his own personal 
wants, spent several hours in providing for the 
relief of the wounded of both armies; preserving 
(to use the language of Mr. Home,) from temper 
or from judgment, every appearance of modera- 
tion and humanity. It remains to be stated, 
that, after giving orders for the disposal of the 
prisoners, and for securing the spoils, which 


comprised the baggage, tents, cannon and a mili- 
tary chest containing four thousand pounds, he 
left the field, and rode towards Pinkie House, the 
seat of the Marquis of Tweeddale, where he 


lodged for the night. And whence he wrote the 
following letter to his father: — 
Pinkie House, near Edinburgh, 
Sept. 21, O. S, 1745. 

«* Srr,—Since my last from Perth it has pleased 
God to prosper your majesty’s arms under my 
command with a success that has surprised my 
wishes. On the 17th we entered Edinburgh 
sword in hand, and got possession of the town 
without shedding one drop of blood, or using 
any violence. And this morning I have gained 
a most signal victory with little or no loss. If I 
had had a squadron or two of horse to pursue 
the flying enemy, there would not one man of 
iiem have escaped. As it is, they have hardly 
saved any but a few dragoons, who by a most 
precipitate flight will I believe get into Berwick. 

“If I had obtained this victory over foreigners, 
my joy would have been complete; but as it is 
over Englishmen, it has thrown a damp upon it 
that I little imagined. The men I have defeated 
were your majesty’s enemies it is true, but they 
might have become your friends and dutiful sub- 
jects, when they had got their eyes opened to 
see the true interest of their country, which you 
mean to save, not to destroy. For this reason I 
have discharged all public rejoicing. I don’t 
care to enter into the particulars of the action, 
but choose rather that your majesty would hear 
it from another than myself. I send this by 
Stewart, to whom you may give entire confi- 
dence. He is a faithful honest fellow, and 
thoroughly instructed in every thing that has 
happened till this day. I shall have a loss in 
him, but I hope it will be soon made up by his 
speedy return with the most agreeable news I 
can receive—I mean, that of your majesty’s and 
my dearest brother’s health. 


REBELLION IN SCOTLAND. 

‘*T have sent two or three Gazettes filled with 
addresses and mandates from the bishops to the 
clergy. The addresses are such as I expected, 
and can impose on none but the weak and credu- 
lous. The mandates are of the same sort, but 
artfully drawn. They order their clergy to make 
the people sensible of the great blessings they 
enjoy under the present family that governs 
them, particularly of the strict administration of 


justice, of the sacred regard that is paid to the 


laws, and the great security of their religion, 
and liberty, and property. This sounds all very 
well, and may impose on the unthinking, but 
one Who reads with a little care will easily see 
the fallacy. What occasions has a prince who 
has learnt the secret of corrupting the fountain 
of all laws, to disturb the ordinary course of jus- 
tice? Would not this be to give the alarm, or 
amount to telling them that he was not come to 
protect as he pretended, but really to betray 
them? When they talk of the security of their 
religion, they take care not to mention one word 
of the dreadful growth of atheism and infidelity, 
which I am extremely sorry to hear from very 
sensible, sober men, have within these few years 
got to a flaming height, even so far that I am as- 
sured many of their most fashionable men are 
ashamed to own themselves Christians, and many 
of the lower sort act as if they were not. 
‘**Conversing on this melancholy subject, I was 
led into 9 thing which I never understood right- 
ly before, which is that those men who are 
loudest in the cry of the growth of Popery, and 
the danger of the Protestant religion, are not 


really Protestants, but a set of profligate men, of 


good parts with some learning, and void of all 
principles, but pretending to be republicans. 

‘*T asked tliose who told me this, what should 
make those men so jealous about preserving the 
Protestant religion, seeing they are not Christians ; 
and was answered, that it is in order to recom- 
mend themselves to the ministry, who (if they 
can write pamphlets for them, or get themselves 
chosen members of parliament) will be sure to 
provide amply for them; and the motive of this 
extraordinary zeal is that they thereby procure 
to themselves the connivance at least, if not the 
protection of government, while they are propa- 
gating their impiety and infidelity. 

‘*I hope in God, Christianity is not at so low 
an ebb in this country as the account I have had 
represents it to be; yet if [compare what I have 
frequently seen and heard at Rome, with some 
things I have observed since, I am afraid there 
is too much truth in it. 

** The bishops are as unfair and partial in rep- 
resenting the security of their property as that 
of their religion: for when they mention it, they 
do not say a word of the vast load of debt that 
increases yearly, under which the nation is 
groaning, and which must be paid (if ever they 
intend to pay it) out of their property. ’Tis 
true all this debt has not been contracted under 
the princes of this family, but a great part of it 
has, and the whole of it might have been cleared 
by a frugal administration during these thirty 
years of a profound peace which the nation has 
enjoyed, had it not been for the immense sums 
that have been squandered away in corrupting 
parliaments, and supporting foreign interests, 
which can never be of any service to these king- 
doms. 

“I am afraid [ have taken up too much of 
your majesty’s time about these sorry mandates, 
but having mentioned them, I was willing to 
give your majesty my sense of them. Iremem- 
ber Dr. Wagstaff (with whom I wish I had con- 
versed more frequently, for he always told me 
the truth) once said to me, that I must not judge 
of the clergy of the Church of England by the 
bishops, who were not preferred for their piety 
or learning, but for very different talents; for 


writing pamphlets, for being active at elections, 
and voting in parliament as the ministry directed 
them. After F tes won another battle, they 
will write for me and answer their own letters, 

**There is another sort of men, among whom 
I am inclined to believe the lowest are the hon- 
estest, as well as the clergy; I mean the army, 
for never was a finer body of men looked at, 
than those I fought this morning; yet they did 
not behave as I expected. 1 thought I could 
plainly see that the common men did not like 
the cause they were engagedin. Had they been 
fighting against Frenchmen, come to invade their 
country, I am convinced they would have made 
a better defence. The poor men’s pay, and their 
low prospects, are not sufficient to corrupt their 
natural principles of justice and honesty ; which 
is not the case with their officers, who, incited 
by their own ambition, and false notions of 
honor, fought most desperately. I asked one of 
them, who is my prisoner, (a gallant man), why 
he would fight against his lawful prince, and one 
whe was come to rescue his country from a for- 
eign yoke? He said he was a man of honor, 
and would be true to the prince whose bread he 
ate, and whose commission he bore. I told him 
it was a noble principle, but ill applied, and ask 
ed him if he was nota whig? He replied that 
he was.—Well, then, said I, how come you to 
look upon the commission you bear, and the 
bread you eat, to be the prince’s and not your 
country’s, which raised you up, and pays you to 
serve and defend it against foreigners, for that I 
have always understood to be the true principle 
of a whig?t Have you not heard how your coun- 
trymen have been carried abroad, to be maltreat- 
ed by the defenders of their Protestant religion, 
butchered fighting in a quarrel in which your 
country has little or no concern, only to aggran- 
dise Hanover'—To this he made no answer, but 
looked sullen, and hung down his head. 

‘“‘The truth is, there are few good officers 
among them. ‘They are brave, because an Eng- 
lishman cannot be otherwise ; but they have gen- 
erally little knowledge in their business, are cor- 
rupt in their morals and have few restraints from 
religion, though they would have you believe 
they are fighting for it. As to their honor they 
talk so much of, I shall soon have occasion to try 
it, for having nostrong place to put my prisoners 
in, shall be obliged to release them upon parole. 
If they do not keep it, I wish they may not fall 
into my hands again, for in that case it will not 
be in my power to protect them from the resent- 
ment of my Highlanders, who would be apt to 
kill them in cold blood, which, as I take no plea- 
sure in revenge, would be extremely shocking 
tome. My haughty foe thinks it beneath him, I 
suppose, to settle a cartel. I wish for it as much 
for the sake of his men as my own. I hope ere 
long I shall make him glad to sue for it. 

**T hear there are 6000 Dutch troops arrived, 
and ten battalions of the English sent for. I 
wish they were all Dutch, that I might not have 
the pain of shedding English blood. I hope | 
shail soon oblige them to bring over the rest, 
which in all events will be one piece of service 
done to my country, in helping it out of a ruin- 
ous foreign war. °Tis hard my victory should 
put me under new difficulties which I did not 
feel before, and yet this is the case. I am char- 
ged both with the care of my friends and ene- 
mies. Those who should bury the dead are run 
away, as if it were no business of theirs, My 
Highlanders think it beneath them to do it, and 
the country people are fled away. However, | 
am determined to try, if I can get people for 
money to undertake it, for I cannot bear the 
thought of suffering Englishmen to rot above the 
ground. [ am in great difficulties how I shall 
dispose of my wounded prisoners. If I make a 
hospital of the church, it will be looked upon as 








a great profanation, and of having violated my 
manifesto, in which I promised to violate no 
man’s property. If the magistrates would act, 
they would help me out of this difficulty. Come 
what will, I am resolved not to let the poor 
wounded men lie in the streets, and if I can do 
no better, 1 will make a hospital of the palace, 
and leave it to them. 

‘J am so distracted with these cares, joined 
to those of my people, that 1 have only time to 
add, that 

‘<] am your majesty’s most dutiful son, 

‘* CHARLES,’ 

Though the general behavior of the king’s ar- 
my on this memorable battle was the reverse of 
soldiery, there Were not wanting instances ol 
valor on its part, less daring perhaps, but equal- 
ly honorable with any displayed by the victors. 
The venerable Gardiner—that beau-ideal of an 
old officer of the Marlborough school, and a man 
who perhaps combined in his single person all 
the attributes which Sir Richard Steele has given 
to ‘the Christian soldier’’—afforded a noble in- 
stance of devoted bravery. On the previous. af- 
ternoon, though so weak that he had to be car- 
ried forward from Haddington in a post chaise, 
he urged the propriety of instantly attacking the 
Highlanders, and even it is said, offered Cope 
his neighboring mansion of Bankton in a pre- 
sent, provided he would consent to that mea- 
sure, which he felt convinced was the only one 
that could ensure victory. When he found this 
counsel decidedly rejected, he gave all up for 
lost, and proceeded to prepare his mind by pious 
exercises for the fate which he expected to meet 
in the morning. In the battle, notwithstanding 
his gloomy anticipations, he behaved with the 
greatest fortitude, making more than one of the 
insurgents fall around him. Deserted by his 
dragoons, and severely wounded, he put himself 
at the head of a small body of foot which still re- 
fused to yield; and he only ceased to fight, when 
brought to the ground by severe and repeated 
wounds. He-expired in the manse of Tranent, 
after having rather breathed than lived a few 
hours. ' 

Another redeeming instance of self-devotion, 
was presented by Captain Brymer of Lee’s regi- 
ment, the only officer in the army who had ever 
before seen the Highlanders attack regular troops. 
He had witnessed the wild onset of the Mac- 
Donalds at Sheriffmuir, which impressed him 
with a respect for the instinctive valor of the 
race. At Haddington, two nights before, when 
all the rest of the officers were talking lightly of 
the enemy. and anticipating an easy victory, 
Brymer retired to solitary meditation, assured 
that the danger which approached was by no 
means inconsiderable. When the dread moment 
of fight arrived, he disdained to fly like the rest, 
but fell at his station, ** with his face to the foe.” 

The field of Preston, after the heat of the bat- 
tle was past, presented, it is said, a spectacle 
more horrible than may be generally displayed 
upon fields where many times the number have 
been slain. As most of the wounds had been 
inflicted by the broadsword, or by still deadlier 
Weapons, and comparatively few by gunshot, 
the bodies of the dead and wounded were almost 
all dreadfully gashed, and there was a much 
greater effusion of blood upon the field than 
could have otherwise taken place. The proper 
horror of the spectacle was greatly increased by 
dissevered- members—* legs, arms, hands, and 
hoses,’ says an eye-witness—which were strew- 
ed about the field, in promiscuous and most 
bizarre confusion, so as at once to astonish and 
terrify the beholder. A number of women, fol- 
lowers of the camp, and mostly natives of Eng- 
land, added to the horrors of the scene, by their 
wild wailing cries; while seven hundred dis- 
armed soldiers, including seventy officers, stood 
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dejected in a herd at a corner ef the field, un- 
der the charge of a few well-armed moun- 
taineers, 

The Highlanders having been generally con- 
sidered a barbarous people, it will scarcely be 
believed of them. that they took considerable 
pains, after their blood had cooled from the heat 
of action, to administer such relief as was in 
their power, to the wounded of the enemy.— 
This is attested by the tradition of the country 
people, as well as by the Journal of the Clan- 
ranald officer, so often quoted. ‘* Whatever no- 


attest they gave many proofs this day of their 
humanity and mercy. Not only did 1 often hear 


wanted quarter, and not only did we, the off- 
cers, exert our utmost pains to save those who 
were stubborn, or who could not make them- 
selves understood, but I saw some of our private 
men after the battle, run to Port Seton for ale 
and other liquors, to stpport the wounded, As 
one proof for all, of my own particular observa- 
tion, | saw a Highlander, carefully, and with 
patient kindness, suppert a poor wounded sol- 
dier by the arms * * * * * * and afterwards car- 
ry him on his back into a house, where he left 
him, with a sixpence to pay his charges. In 
all this,” adds the journalist, ‘“‘we followed not 
only the dictates of humanity, but also the orders 
of our prince, who acted in every thing as the 
true father of his country.” 

Of the Highlanders themselves, only thirty 
were killed, including three officers, and about 
seventy or eighty wounded. The greater part 
of the wounded of both armies were taken into 
Colonel Gardiner’s house, where it is yet possi- 
ble to see upon the oaken floors, the dark out- 
lines or prints of the tartaned warriors, formed 
by their bloody garments, where they lay. 
Whatever humanity may have been displayed 
by the Highlanders towards the wounded, it 
would be in vain to deny that they exhibited 
quite as much, if not more general activity in 
despoiling the slain. Every article they conceiv- 
ed to be of the least value, they eagerly appro- 


life, making ludicrous mistakes in their prefer- 
ence of particular articles, and as often appro- 
priating articles which were of no value at all. 
One who had got a watch, sold it soon after- 
wards to some person for a trifle, and remarked, 
when the bargain was concluded, with an air 
of great congratulation, ‘‘ he was glad to be quit 
of ta chratur, for she leeved nae time after he 
catched her; the machine having in reality 
stopped for want of winding up. Another ex- 
changed a horse for a horse pistol. Rough old 
Highlanders were seen going with the fine shirts 
of the English officers over the rest of their 
clothes, while littie boys went strutting about 
with vast gold laced cocked hats on their heads, 
bandaliers dangling down to their heels, and 
breeches which it required at least one of their 
hands to keep from tripping them. Out of the 
great numbers which deserted in order to carry 
home their spoils, more than one were seen hur- 
rying over hill and dale, with nothing but a 
great military saddle upon their backs, and ap- 
parently impressed with the idea that they had 
secured a competency for life. 

The greater part of the slain were interred at 
the north-east corner of the park wall, so often 
alluded to, where the ground is still perceptibly 
elevated in consequence. A considerable num- 
ber were also buried round a thorn tree, which 
is said to have marked the centre of Cope’s first 
line, and which still standg. The country peo- 
le, of whom it might truly be said, in the words 
of Shakespeare, that, . 


our common clansmen ask the soldiers if they | 
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“ With more dismay 

They saw the fight, than those that made the fray,” 
were drawn forth and employed in this disagree- 
able duty; which they .performed, with horror 
and disgust, by carting quantities of earth and 
emptying it upon the bloody heaps. A circum- 
stance worthy of note occurred at the inhuma- 
tion of a small party of dragoons, which had 
been cut off at a short distance below Tranent 
churchyard. A hole was dug for these men, 
into which they were thrown as they had fallen, 
undivested of their clothes. A Highlander hap- 
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tic who had been employed in digging the grave, 
to descend into the pit and hand them ‘up to 
him. The rustic refused, and said the High- 
lander might go down himself, if he pleased.— 
With some hesitation he did so, and was stoop- 
ing to pull off the boots, when the indignant 
grave-digger gave him a blow on the back of the 
head, with his spade, which stretched him be- 
side his prey; and he was immediately inhumed 
in the same pit. F 

When the search for spoil had ceased, the 
Highlanders began to collect provisions. They 


fixed their mess-room in one of the houses of 


Tranent, and, sending abroad through the neigh 
boring parks, seized such sheep as they could 
conveniently catch. The people of the village 
have a picturesque tradition of their coming 
straggling in, every now and then during the 
day, each with a sheep upon his back, which he 
threw down at the general depot, with the ex- 
clamation, “ Tare’s mhair o’ Cope paagage !”— 
When men’s minds are agitated by any mirthful 
or triumphant emotion, they are pleased with 
wonderfully small jokes; and to represent the 
spoil which they procured among private indi- 
viduals as only a further accession of plunder 
trom the vanquished army, seems to have been 
the prevailing witticism of the Highlanders on 
this auspicious day. 

In the blind eagerness of the Highlanders for 
spoil, it is said that they plundered many of the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh and other neighboring 
towns, who came, during the course of the day, 
to see the battle ground. Thus old Skinner 


priated ; often, in their ignorance of civilized | says— 


That afternoon, when a’ was done, 
I gaed to see the fray, man ; 

But had I wist what after past, 
I'd better staid away, man. 


On Seton sands, wi’ nimble hands, 
They picked my pockets bare, man ; 
But I wish ne'er to dree sic fear, 
For a’ the sum and mair, man. 

We shall here introduce a traditionary anec- 
dote connected with the battle of Preston, which 
we have derived at second hand from a descen- 
dant of the personconcerned. The Highlanders, 
in their descent upon the low countries, had 
taken away all the horses belonging to a Mr. 
Lucas, a farmer upon the estate of Tilliebody, in 
the west of Fife. The unlucky proprietor fol- 
lowed the army, in the hope of recovering his 
cattle, for the better accomplishment of which 
he was charged by his landlord, ———— Aber- 
crombie, Esq. ancestor of Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
bie, with an expostulatory message to Lord 
George Murray, with whom that gentleman hap- 
pened to be intimately acquainted. Lucas made 
up to the lieutenant-general on the very even- 
ing before the battle of Preston. When he had 
mentioned his business, and delivered his land- 
lord’s message, Lord George expressed great re- 
gret that he was unable to pay the respeet he 
could have wished to Tilliebody’s request. Such 
was the necessity, he said, of the army, and 
such the unruliness of the men, that he could 
not upon any account interfere in the case.— 
‘«¢ However,” added his lordship, “I'll make free 
to tell you a way by which you may take justice 
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at yourown hands. The horses are all up yon- 
der in Tranent churchyard. Do you watch your 
opportunity, and, when you think you may do 
60 with safety, just pick out your horses from 
the rest, and make the best of your way home 
with them.”? The farmer thanked Lord George 
for the hint, which he said he would follow, at 
whatever risk. He was about to take his leave, 
when the insurgent leader, pleased with the 
bold resolution he avowed, and observing him 
to be a very well made active looking man, 
stopped him, to ask if he could be prevailed up- 
on to enter the Highland army, in which case 
he would make him sure of a commission. Mr. 
Lucas wasa man of English extraction, and by 
no means disposed to enroll himself in a corps 
which had displayed such gallows-like conduct; 
he therefore respectfully declined Lord George’s 
offer, observing, that he was very well content 
with the laws as administered by the present 
king, which he was afraid would not be much 


improved by men of such disorderly character as | 
He even took the liberty to} 
say to Lord George, that he thought the sooner | 


the Highlanders. 


his lordship could get quit of the enterprize the 
better, as he could foresee no good as likely to 
come of.it. Lord George owned, with an air of 
confidential candor, that his advice was perhaps 
a prudent one; but he laughed it off with the 
proverb, ‘*In for a penny, in for a pound.” Lu- 
cas then took his leave, and next morning found 
an opportunity, while the Highlanders were en- 
gaged in battle, to abstract his horses from the 
churchyard, 
CHAPTER XIV. 
PRINCE CHARLES AT HOLYROOD, 
What says King Bolingbroke ? 
Ricnuarp THE Seconp. 


Tne Camerons had entered Edinburgh scarce- | 


ly three hours after the battle, playing their 
pipes with might and main, and exhibiting with 


many marks of triumph the colors they had ta- | 


ken from Cope’s dragoons. But the rgtarn of 
the main body of the army was reserved for the 
succeeding day, Sunday, when an attempt was 
made to impress the citizens with as high an 
idea as possible of the victory they had achieved. 
The clans marched in one long extended line 


into the lower gate of the city, an hundred bag- | 
. . a . . . ! 
pipes playing at once the exulting cavalier air—| 


* The king shall enjoy his own again.” They 
bore, besides their own appropriate standards, 


those which had been taken from the royal army ; | 


and they displayed with equally ostentatious 
pride the vast accession of dress and personal 
ornament which they had derived from the van- 
quished. In the rear of their own body came 
the prisoners, at least half as numerous as them- 
selyes, and then followed the wounded in carts. 
At the end of all, came the baggage and cannon 
under a strong guard, They paraded through 
all the principal streets of the city, as if anxious 
to leave no one unimpressed with the sight of 
their good fortune, Charies himself did not ac- 
company the procession, but came in the even- 
ing to Holyroodhouse, where, according to the 
Caledonian Mercury, he was * welcomed with 
the loudest acclamations of the people.” 

The news of the battle, which told the com- 
= overthrow of all the force that government 
iad been able to send against the insurgents, 
occasioned a violent revulsion of public feeling 
in favor of the victor, and spread proportionate 
consternation among all who had any interest 
in the state. The whole of the Scottish state of- 
ficers, as well as many inferior persons enjoying 
ae of trust, betook themselves in disguise to 
England, or to remote parts of their own coun- 
try; and in all Scotland there soon did not re- 
main a single declared friend of government, 
except those who kept the fortresses, Charles 
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might be said to have co 


mpletely recovered his 


paternal kingdom from the hands of the usurper ;| 
and as the British army'still remained in Flan-| 


ders, there seemed nothing wanting, but a de- 


tion of his dominions also. It has been the opin- 
ion of many, that, had he adopted this vigorous 
measure, considering the terror of his name, the 
rapidity with which he could have marched, 
and the general idea which at this moment pre- 
vailed, that there was nothing impossible to his 


probably for ever, the titles of king and preten- 
der. 

His own sentiments in the hour of victory 
were in favor of an immediate march into Eng- 
land. Those of his chiefadherents and counsel- 
|lors suggested a more cautious measure, and one 
perhaps less likely to ensure the success of his 
enterprise. It was represented that his army 


Preston, and by the desertion of those who had 


favor. 


jtime, amused with the state and circumstances 
of royalty which he enjoyed at Holyrocdhouse. 

It is difficult to describe the extravagant re- 
joicings with which the Jacobites hailed the news 
of Preston. \ 
homeward bound Highlanders, whoevery where 
|dispersed the intelligence, with the most un- 
bounded hospitality: and they no Jonger made 
any scruple to disclose those sentiments in pub- 
lie, which they had hitherto been obliged to con- 
|ceal as treasonable. The gentlemen drank fath- 
|om deep healths to the prince who, in their own 
| language, ** could eat a dry crust, sleep on peas 
straw, take his dinner in four minutes, and win 
ia battle in five;’’? whilst the ladies busied them- 
selves in procuring locks of his hair, miniature 
portraits of his person, and ribbons on which he 
was represented as the ** Highland Laddie.” But 
perhaps the most extraordinary instance of indi- 
vidual zeal in his behalf, was one afforded by an 
old episcopalian or nonjurant clergyman, who 
had attended his camp before Preston, as some 
of the violent presbyterians, on the other hand, 
followed that of Cope. This zealous partisan, 
‘immediately after the battle, set out on foot for 
his place of residence beyond Doune in Perth- 
shire; and, having travelled considerably more 
than fifty miles, next morning gave out the 
news of the victory from his own pulpit, at the 
lordinary hour of worship, invoking a thousand 
blessings on the arms and person of the Che- 
valier. 

The cessation of public worship in Edinburgh 
was not the least remarkable circumstance at- 
|tending this defeat. On the evening of his vic- 
|tory, Charles sent messengers to the houses of 
\the various clergymen, desiring them to preach 
jnext day as usual; but when the bells were 
rung at the usual hour, no clergyman appeared ; 
and, for the first time on record, a Sunday past 
jin that city undistinguished by the ordinances of 
religion. The ministers, with a pusillanimity 
which was afterwards censured even by their 
|own party, had all left their charges, and taken 
|refuge in the country. Charles, on learning this, 
issued a proclamation on Monday, assuring them 
ithat he designed in no respect to disturb them 
ia the exercise of their duties; but they persis- 
\ted, notwithstanding, in their absurd terrors, 








}and absented themselves from the city during all 


scent upon England, in order to secure that por-) 


arms, he might have dislodged his majesty from) 
London, and changed, for a time at least, and 


was considerably diminished by the slaughter at} 


gone home to secure their booty; that to pene-) 
trate into England with less than two thousand | 
men would discourage his English adherents; 
and that, by waiting a little longer, he would be) 
sure to increase his torce to a respectable amount, | 
by the accession of those clans and other Scots-| 
men who had not yet declared themselves.in his) 
By these objections, Charles permitted | 
himself to be overruled, and was, in the mean} 


the time the Highlanders remain 
century before, their predecessors had displayed 
a precisely similar degree of timidity and dis- 
trust, when, having taken refuge in Edinburgh 
castle from the victorious arms of Cromwell, they 
repeatedly refused the toleration and protection 
offered to them by that general, and entered in- 
to a correspondence with him, which, being 
printed, testifies no less the childish imbecility 
and petulance of one party, than to the vigorous 
mind and public spirited generosity of the other. 
One presbyterian clergyman alone, out of all 
their number, on the present occasion, ventured 
to appear in his pulpit. His name was Hog, 
;and his charge the inferior one of morning lec- 
}turer in the Tron church. He was himself a 
| Jacobite, and had a near relation in the prince’s 
army. Charles, on learning that he had perform- 
ed public worship, and that in his prayers he 
had mentioned no names, said he would bestow 
a parish on the good man, should he come to 
his kingdom. It may be also mentioned, that 
the clergymen of the neighboring parish of St. 
Cuthberts, having their church protected by the 
guns of the castle, continued to exercise their 
functions as usual, and also to pray for King 
George. One of them, a Mr. MacVicar, even 
went the length of saying, that, ‘*in regard to 
the young man who had recently come among 
them in search of an earthly crown, he earnest- 
ly wished he might soon obtain, what was much 
better, a heavenly one.”? When this Was report- 
ed to Charles, he is said to have laughed hearti- 
ly, and to have expressed himself perfectly sa- 
tisfied with the tenor of the old man’s petition. 
By proclaiming toleration at Edinburgh, and 


| 
| 


| 
} 





They received the messengers and) by expressing in his manifesto an intention of 


| preserving the present religious establishments 
; of Britain, Charles evidently meant to shadow 
| forth the mild nature of his reign, in case he 
| should sueceed in his enterprise. It would be 
| too much to say that he was altogether sincere in 
| this profession; yet there is some probability in 


| that conclusion, from the known indifference of 


his mind to forms of religion, and from his only 


| eight years after gratuitously abjuring the catho- 
| lic faith. An adherent who knew him intimate- 
ly, being asked, in the expedition through Eng- 
land, ** what religion his royal highness was of!” 
janswered, that he believed ‘his religion was 
yet to seek ;” and the Earl of Kilmarnock, when 
it was represented to him by a elergyman before 
his execution, that the tendency of the insurrec- 
tion had been to restore the evils and monstrosi- 
ties of popery, distinctly avowed, that he never 
had believed that, and that ** from all the con- 
versation he had ever had with Prince Charles, 
and from all he could learn of his sentiments, he 
was not a person who had any real concern for 
any outward profession of religion.’’ This hap- 
py indifference, though perhaps disreputable in 
a subject, seems to be the very constitution of 
mind required in the British king; and it seems 
altogether highly probable, that had Charles ob- 
tained his object, he would have disappointed 
the alarmists who raised the cry of popery against 
hin and his cause. We can relate for a certain 
fact, that being solicited by the Laird of Glen- 
cairnaig to attend public worship, he expressed 
the utmost willingness to do so, but was dis- 
suaded by the Duke of Perth, who was a zealous 
catholic. 

While the news of the victory was elating the 
hearts of his father and other friends abroad, and 
striking alarm into the court of St. James, the 
people among whom it happened, unaccustomed 
to domestic war for so many years, thought and 
talked of nothing else. The zealous whigs and 
presbyterians in general regarded his success 
with consternation; but the general tone of the 
public mind was favorable in a high degree to 
Charles. Many looked upon him as a hero des- 
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tined to restore his paternal country to the con- 
sequence and prosperity which it had lost at the 
Union; and with that national spirit which often 
leads-men to prefer in sentiment an old tale to a 
present substantial good, they talked with rap- 
ture of the renewed independence of their coun- 
try, and of ‘*the Blue Bonnets” once more, as 
formerly, going ‘“‘over the Border,’”’ and spread- 
ing terror in the rich vales of England. 
the schemes of the day made Charles king of his 
paternal kingdom, and the enemy of England ; 
and they welcomed the idea of their country 
soon starting from its degraded condition of a 
province, into that ofa separate monarchy, and 
becoming, instead of a servile appendage of 
England, a respectable adversary even to that 
powerful country. Such “devout imaginations” 
were inexpressibly pleasing to the public mind— 
pleasing though dangerous, and acceptable with 
all their alarming accompaniments. It is true, 
they were not such as could be acted upon— 
they could not stand the slightest inquiry on the 
art of reason; yet for a moment they seemed 
to have dazzled with a ray of romance the ima- 
gination of a commercial and peaceful people. 
The Highland army was not more flattered 
with this emotion of the public mind, than the 
vanquished party was ridiculed and condemned. 
General Cope, now cooped up in disgrace with- 
in the walls of Berwick, was the theme of a 
thousand scurrilous rhymes, which were chanted 
and appreciated every where, and some of 





which, superior to the rest in bitterness of sar- | 


casm, are yet popular in Scotland. Of those still 
in repute, one of the most remarkable is a ballad 
to the air of “ Killiecrankie,’ which was written 
by an east Lothian farmer named Skirving.* 
From the time that he returned victorious from 
Preston, Charles continued, under the style of 
prince regent, to exercise every act of sovereign- 
ty at Holyroodhouse, the same as if he had been 
a crowned monarch in undisturbed possession of 
his kingdom. 
ied for his.service, and troops of horse-guards for 
the defence of his person. 
cil to meet him every morning at ten o’clock, the 


*In this rude but clever composition, the hon- 
est farmer embodies almost the whole of the talk 
of the times, regarding the actors on both sides. 
He speaks of the bravadoes of General Cope be- 
fore battle, and his pusillanimity after. He de- 


scribes the brave Lochiel leading his Camerons' 


on in clouds, and unloosing all his tremend- 
ous energies upon the enemy. He adverts 
to the dragoons flying, with all the cireum- 
stances of excessive terror, at first sight of the 
enemy they had threatened to cut in pieces, and 
without firing a gun. He then alludes to the 
childish terror of the poor volunteers, and in par- 
ticular to the ineffectual pulpit valor of the sec- 
tarian preachers. Besides reproaching the High- 
landers for their rapacity, he turther animadverts 
in severe terms upon the conduct of the British 
officers, one of whom betrayed an especial de- 
gree of cowardice, and that under circumstances 
which also disgraced his humanity. This officer 


Sent to the author to demand satisfaction. The! 


farmer was busy forking his dung-hill when the 
Jriend approached, whose hostile, intentions he 
no sooner learned, than he proceeded to put 
that safe barrier between his own person and 
that of the challenger; after which he patient- 
ly waited till the gentleman disclosed his er- 
rand. When he had heard all, and paused a 
little to consider it, he at last replied with great 
coolness, “Gang awa back to Mr. Smith; tell 
him [ hae nae time to come to Haddington to 
g’e him satisfaction ; but say, if he likes to come 
here, I'll tak’ a look o’? him; and, if I think I’m 
fit to fecht him, I’ll feeht him; and if no, [ll just 
do ashe did—IJ’II rin awa!” 


One of; 


He ordered regiments to be lcv-| 


He appointed a coun- 
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{members of which were, the Duke of Perth, Lord | 


;George Murray, Secretary Murray, Quarter Mas- 


{and all the Highland chiefs. He also proposed to 
assemble a Scottish parliament, in order at once 


them in his proceedings, by appearing to act with 
| their sanction. 

His deportment during this brief interval of 
|triumph was generally considered pensive. He 
seemed least of all men elated by his victory, and 
he had the air of one who is oppressed by busi- 
jness and care. This may be accounted for by 
\the magnitude and hazard of his enterprise, or by 
‘the difficulty which he is said to have experien- 
ced in conducting himself with impartiality 
lamong his adherents. 
lcasional balls to the numerous ladies who favor- 
‘ed his cause, and generally dined in public with 
this officers. 


paternal kingdom. He frequently said, when at 


dinner, that if his enterprise was successful,| 


{Scotland should be his Hanover, and Holyrood- 
jhouse his Herenhausen; a saying at once compli- 
jmentary in the highest degree to Scotland, and 
exquisitely satirical upon King George. The la- 


to gratify the vanity of the people, and to interest | 


ter General Sullivan, Lord Pitsligo, Lord Eleho,} 


\dred of whom looked down upon him from the 
He nevertheless gave oc-| 


On these occasions, if not uniform-! 
ily cheerful, he at least exerted himself to appear) 
| pleased with the local and moral character of his} 


idies who attended his entertainments in Holy-| 
rood, took pleasure in contributing their plate,| 


china, and linen, for his service; and many an 
\old posset dish and snuff-box, many a treasured 
uecklace and repeater, many a jewel which had 
adorned its successive generations of family beau- 
\ties, was at this time laid in pledge, in order to 
jraise him pecuniary subsidies. 

By giving these entertainments, Charles at 
once rewarded and secured the affection of his 
female partisans. It is well known that the la- 
dies exercised prodigious influence over his for- 
‘tunes. President Forbes complains somewhere, 
that he could scarcely get a man of sense to act 
with him, or even to consult in his emergencies, 
by reason of the necessity under which all labor- 
ed of pleasing their mistresses by favoring the 
Chevalier. Another writer—an officer in the 
jarmy, who came to Edinburgh in the subsequent 


January, along with the Duke of Cumberland,}| 


and who published a volume of letters regarding 
his journey—expresses a still more painful sort 
of querulousness, when he gravely assures us, 
that it was actually impossible for a loyal soldier 
to win the smiles of any lady worthy of his atten- 
tion, all of them being in love with the Chevalier, 
and not even scrupling to avow their Jacobitism, 
by wearing white breastknots and ribbands in 
their private assemblies. Charles, though said to 
have been at this period of his life indifferent to 
women, saw and siezed the opportunity of ad- 
vancing his interests by their means; and, accord- 
ingly, at all his balls, which he gave in the pic- 


i 


| 


‘ture gallery of Holyroodhouse, he exerted himself 


to render them those attentions, which go so far 
with the female heart under any circumstances, 
but which must of course have been peculiarly 
successful coming from one of his rank. He 
jtalked—he danced—and he flattered. In his 
conversation, he had all the advantages of high 
breeding, besides that of a certain degree of tal- 
ent which he possessed for witty and poignant 
remark. In his dancing, he had the equal advan- 
tage of a graceful person and exquisite skill, not 
to speak of the effect produced by the very cir- 
cumstance of his dancing, at least upon the favor- 
ed individual. His flattery was of course effec- 
tive precisely in proportion to the estimation in 
| which his rank was held. In all his proceedings, 
he was ruled by a due regard to impartiality. As 
there were’ both Highland and Lowland ladies in 
j the company, he called for music alternately ap- 
propriate to these various regions. Sometimes, 


| also, he took care to appear in ‘a habit of fine 


231 
silk tartan, (with crimson velvet breeches,) and 
at other times in an English court dress, with 
the blue ribband, star, and other ensigns of the 
Order of the Garter.”” We cannot easily, at this 
distance of time, and with the common place 
feelings of the modern world, conceive the effect 
which these scenes must have had upon all who 
witnessed or participated in them: but it is easy 
to suppose that when a prince, and one who had 
every external mark of princely descent,—a Stu- 
art, moreover, and one in all respects worthy of 
his noble race,—moved to the sound of Scottish 
airs through the halls of his forefathers, an hun- 
walls,—that effect must have been something 
altogether bewilderingly delightful and extatic. 

While Charles held court in Holyrood, he re- 
vived, in one instance at least, a courtly practice 
which had been for some time renounced by the 
sovercigns of England. This was—touching for 
the King’s evil. It is well known that not only 
was the superstitious belief in the efficacy of the 
royal touch for this disease, prevalent among the 
people so late as the reign of Queen Anne, but 
the book of common prayer actually contained 
an office to be performed on such occasions, 
which has only been omitted in recent editions 
of that venerable manual of devotion. Queen 
Anne was the last monarch who condescended 
to perform the ceremony; on which account, it 
used always to be said by the Jacobites, that the 
usurping family dared not to do it, lest they 
should betray their want of the real royal charac- 
acter. We have been informed by an ancient 
nonjurant still alive, thata gentleman of England 
having applied to King George the First soon af- 
ter his accession, to have his son touched, and 
being peevishly de sired to vo over to the Preten- 
der, actually obeyed the command, and was so 
well pleased with the result of the experiment, 
that he became and continued ever after a firm 
believer in the jus divinum, and a staunch friend 
of the exiled family. Whether Charles believed 
in the supposed power of the royal touch, we 
cannot determine; but it is certain that he con- 
descended to perform the ceremony at Holyrood- 
house, under the following circumstances :— 

When at Perth, he had been petitioned by a 
poor woman to touch her daughter, a ch ld of 7 
years, who had been dreadfully afflicted with the 
disease ever since her infancy. He excused 
himself by pleading want of time; but directed 
that the girl should be brought to him at Edin- 
burgh; to which she was accordingly despatched, 
under the care of a stout sick-nurse; and a day 
was appointed when she should be introduced to 
his presence in the palace. When the child was 
brought in, he was found in the picture gallery, 
which served as his ordinary audience chainber; 
surrounded by all his principal officers, and by 
many ladies. He caused a circle to be cleared, 
within which the child was admitted, together 
with her attendant, anda priest in his canon- 
icals. The patient wasthen stripped naked, and 
placed upon her knees in the centre of the circle. 
The clergyman having pronounced an appropri- 
ate prayer—perhaps the office above mentioned— 
Charles approached the kne eling girl, and, with 
great apparent solemnity, touched the sores oc- 
casioned by the disease, pronouncing at every 
different application, the words, **I touch, but 
God heal!”? The ceremony was concluded by 
another prayer from the priest; and the patient, 
being again dressed, was carried round the circle, 
and presented with little sums of money by all pre- 
sent. 
her being submitted to Charles’ touch, the ulcers 
fortunately closed and healed; and nothing re- 
mained to show that she had ever been afflicted, 
except the scars or marks left upon the skin! We 
have derived this strange tale from a non-jurant 
gentleman, who heard the woman herself relate 


Precisely twenty-one days from the date of 

































































it, and who had touched with his own fingers 
the spots upon her body which had been previ- 
ously honored by contact with those of Prince 
Charles. The poor woman told her story with 
many expressions of pride, and of veneration for 
him whom she considered her deliverer. She 
also added, that she had received many valuable 
presents from the Jacobites, to whom, after her 
recovery, she had been exhibited by her parent, 
and who, of course, did not entertain the slight- 
est doubt regarding the efficacy of Charles’ fin- 
gers, any more than they questioned his preten- 
sions to the throne of Britain. 

While Charles endeavored in this manner to 
amuse his friends with the gaieties of a court, 
and by exercising the functions of royalty, he 
did not neglect that attention to more urgent 
matters which his situation and new character 
so essentially required. On the contrary, in is- 
suing proclamations, and in his endeavors to in- 
crease the army, he was perhaps as thoroughly 
occupied as any prince who had before resided 
within the walls of Holyrood. His proclamations 
were calculated to three different purposes—the 
conciliation of his enemies, the encouragement 
of his hitherto undeclared friends, and the 
strengthening of his pecuniary and other resour- 
ces.. He demanded an unlimited surrender of 
all the arms and ammunition in Edinburgh and 
the surrounding country. He granted protec- 
tions to all persons travelling upon their lawful 
business. He forbade all public rejoicings for 
the victory of Preston. He also granted an in- 
demnity to all his father’s people for their treasons, 
during the exile of his family, requiring only that 
they should promise to his secretary to live here- 
after as obedient subjects. His proclamations 
were headed with the words—** Charles, Prince 
of Wales, &c, Regent of Scotland, England, 
France, and Ireland, and the dominions thereun- 
to belonging. To all his majesty’s subjects, 
greeting;” and subscribed, “‘ By his highness’ 
command, J. Murray.” 

He also found it necessary to publish edicts, 
for the prevention of robberies said to be com- 
mitted by his soldiers.- It seems that, in search- 
ing for arms, the Highlanders oecasionally used 
a little license in regard to other matters of prop- 
erty: though it is allowed, that many persons, 
unconnected with his army, assumed the appear- 
ance of his soldiers, and were the chief perpetra- 
tors of the felonies complained of. Whole bands 
indeed, of these wretches, went about the coun- 
try, showing forged commissions, and affecting 
to sell protections in Charles’ name, for which 
they exacted large sums of money. The High- 
land army were partly blameable for these mis- 
demeanors, because they had opened the public 
jails wherever they came, and let loose the cul- 
prits,and because, since theirarrivalat Edinburgh 
the sword of justice had been completely sus- 
penced. Charles, however, who was perfectly 
unblamable, made every possible exertion to 
suppress a system which tended s0 much to 
bring his cause into bad repute; and his exertions 
seem to have not been altogether ineffectual. 

It unfortunately happened, that while he did 
all he could to prevent small or individual robbe- 
ries, the necessities of his own exchequer com- 
pelled him to authorise others of greater magni- 
tude upon the public bodies of the kingdom. 
From the city of Edinburgh he exacted a thou- 
sand tents, six thousand pair of shoes and a vast 
quantity of smaller articles, for the use of his 
troops. He seized all the goods in the custom 
houses of Leith and Borrowstounness, and imme- 
diately converted them into money, by selling 
them back to the smugglers from whom they had 
been taken. He mulcted the city of Glasgow in 
five thousand and five hundred pounds. He 
sent letters, moreover, to all the chief magistrates 
of burghs throughout the kingdom, requiring 
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them to contribute certain sums for his service ; 
as also to all collectors of the land-tax, to all col- 
lectors and comptrollers of the custom and ex- 
cise, and to all factors upon the estates forfeited 
in 1715, demanding the money which happened 
to be in their hands. The penalty which he as- 
signed to those whoshould neglect his summons, 
was military execution with fire and sword. 
During this temporary paralysis of the arm of 
the law, the following ludicrous circumstance 
is said to have taken place. The landlady of a 
Highland sergeant, resident in the Grassmarket, 
one day came into his room, exclaiming loudly 
against a neighbor who she said owed her eight 
shillings, and who had taken advantage of the 
decease of the laws to refuse payment. ‘* Con- 
found the hale pack o’ ye!” she continued ; 
‘“‘ever since ye cam here, there’s been neither 
law nor justice in the country. Charlie may be 
what he likes; but he can ne’er be a gude king 
that prevents poor folk frae getting their ain!”— 
** Say ye sae?” replied the sergeant in some little 
indignation, *‘I can tell ye, though, Prince Char- 
lie has petter law and shustice paith, than ever 
your Chordie ha a’ his tays. Come alang wi’ me, 
and I’ll let you see ta cood law and chustice too!” 
The landlady conducted her lodger to the house 
of the debtor, which he entered with his drawn 
sword in his hand. ‘* Mistress,”’ he said to the 
recusant dame, ** do you pe awin this honest wo- 
man my landlaty ta aught shilling?’—** And 
what although I should?” was the answer; 
‘‘what the muckle deevil hae ye todo wi’t!??— 
“Tll show you what I have to do with it,” said 
the Highlander; and mounting a cutty stool, he 
proceeded with great nonchalance to depopulate 
the good woman’s shelves of her shining pewter 
plates, which he handed down one by one into 
his landlady’s apron, saying at every successive 
descent of his arm, ** tere’s ta cood law and shus- 
tice too!’”? Pewter plates were at that time the 
very penates of a Scottish housewife of the lower 
order; and when the woman saw her treasured 
bink thus laid waste, she relented incontinent, 
and, forthwith proceeding into another room to 
get the money, paid the landlady her debt, in 
return for which she demanded back her plates. 
The Highland J.P. replaced all the goods in their 
shelves, except a few, which he desired the 
landlady to carry home. ‘ What!” exclaimed 
the proprietrix, ‘‘am J not to get a’ my plates 
back when I’ve paid my debt?’”’—** Tat you are 
not,” quoth the sergeant, “‘unless you give me 
ta other twa shilling for laying ta law upon you.” 
This additional sum the poor woman was actually 
obliged to pay; and the Highlander then went 
home, with his landlady ; exclaiming all the way, 
‘Tare now’s ta cood law and chustice paith— 
petter than ever your Chordie had a’ his tays!” 


CHA PTER XIV. 
GATHFRING AT EDINBURGH. 
But to wanton me, to wanton me, 
Ken ye what maist wad wanton me? 
To see King James at EdinSurgh Cross, 
Wi fifty thousand foot and horse, 
And the Usurper forced to flee: 
Oh this is what maist wad wanton me. 
Jacosite Sona. - 
The Court at St. James’, thoroughly alarmed at 
Charles’ progress and success, were now taking 
measures to present a force against him, which 
might be capable of at once putting a stop to his 
career. About the end of September the king 
ordered a strong body of troops, consisting of sev- 
eral battalions of foot and some squadrons of 
horse, to march directly to Scotland, under the 
command of Marshal Wade. They were ap- 
pointed to assemble at Doncaster, and Wade set 
out from London on the 6th of October, in order 
to assume the command. It was the 29th of Oc- 
tober, however, before this army reached New- 
castle, on their way to meet the Highland army; 


by which time, Charles was on the point of 
marching into England. 

This force being still considered too small, the 
king, besides using every endeavor to enlist 
new men, ordered home a considerable portion 
of his veteran army from Flanders, along with its 
youthful commander, William Duke of Cumber- 
land, his second son, who had already distin. 
guished himself at the well fought, though 
unsuccessful battle of Fontenoy. Innumerable 
bodies of militia were also raised throughout the 
country, to oppose the progress of the insurgents; 
and his majesty, the better to carry on the war, 
was favored with a loan of 700,000/, by the pro- 
prietors of two privateer vessels, which had re- 
cently taken upwards of that sum in specie from 
the French. 

To oppose forces thus leisurely collected, and 
in such quantities, Charles exerted himself at 
Edinburgh, for six weeks after his victory, to 
raise the clans which had not at first declared 
themselves, and to organise his little army as well 
as time and circumstances would allow. He 
despatched (September 24th) a messenger to the 
Isle of Skye, to assure Sir Alexander MacDonald 
and the Laird of MacLeod, that, notimputing their 
inactivity to disaffection, he was ready to receive 
them and their powerful clans as the most favor- 
ed of his father’s loyal subjects. From Skye, this 
messenger (Mr. Alexander MacLeod, advocate) 
was commissioned to goto Castle Downie, the 
residence of the Lord Lovat, and to deliver the 
same message to that ancient, but incalculable 
adherent. The message met with no success at 
Skye, where Duncan Forbes had been exerting 
himself to confirm the two recusant chiefs in their 
loyalty. But with Lovat, the charm of a reported 
victory had a different effect. On hearing of the 
affair of Preston, he is said to have exclaimed in 
a transport, that neither ancient nor modern 
times could furnish a parallel to so brilliant a vic- 
tory. At once throwing off the mask which he had 
so long worn, he descended to the court-yard in 
front of his castie, and, casting his hat upon the 
ground, drank in a bumper of wine, ‘‘ Success to 
the White Rose,* and confusion to the White 
Horse and all its adherents!” He had previous- 
ly been exerting himself to raise his clan, which 
he designed to put under the charge of his son, 
a youth of eighteen, then at the college of St. 
Andrews. He now resolved seriously and ener- 
getically to side with the prince, and, calling his 
son, commanded him to lead out the men. The 
young man was very unwilling to do so, but 
could not resist the orders of so arbitrary a father. 
Lovat contrived that he himself should still ap- 

ear loyal to government, and, in a letter to the 
Ford President, threw all the blame of the insur- 
rection of the clan upon his son, whom he did 
not scruple to represent as the most headstrong 
and disobedient of children. Forbes knew his 
lordship too well to believe his assertions, and 
immediately proceeded to apprehend him. He 
was enabled to do so by means of a body of inde- 
pendent loyal militia, which he had been em- 

loyed for some time in raising, and with whom 
fe eventually contrived to over-crow the Clan 
Fraser so entirely, that they durst not make an 
attempt to join the Chevalier. 

No two characters could present a greater con- 
trast than those of Lord Lovat and the Lord 
President. The former, ferocious, cunning, and 
turbulent, was all that an ancient Feudal Baron 
could have been in-wickedness; the latter, gen- 
tle, candid, and unambitious; was the very beau 
ideal of a good citizen. Lovat had spent a long 
life in dark political intrigues, alternately anion 
with each party of the state: Forbes had devote 


*The house of Stuart had assumed the white 
rose or cockade ; the white horse is conspicuous 
in the arms of Brunswick. 
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in transporting their aged and infirm friends to 
the country, along with their most valuable ef- 
fects; and the streets, on which the bullets were 
perpetually descending with terrific effect, were 
soon as completely deserted by day, as they usu- 
ally were by night. In running down to Leith 
for shelter, a great party met the inhabitants of 
that town hurrying for the same purpose towards 
Edinburgh, because a British ship of war, lying 
off in the roads, and whose intercourse with the 
shore had been cut off by the Highlanders, was 
firing into their streets with the same fatal effect. 
All was perplexity and dismay; and the unhap- 
py citizens stood still, wringing their hands, 
and execrating the cruel necessities of war. 
General Guest, who commanded in the castle 
at this momentous crisis, has been much lauded 
for the spirit with which he held out against the 
insurgents; and as his monumental inscription 
of Westminster Abbey contains an eulogium 
upon him in reference to that passage of his life, 
it may be said, that the thanks of the country 
have been rendered to him for his good service. 
It is now to be for the first time disclosed, that 
the public gratitude has been misdirected in re- 
gard to General Guest. The person to whom in 
reality government was indebted for the preser- 
vation of the fortress, was General George Pres- 
ton of Valley-field, an ancient soldier of the King 
William school, who had been recently superse- 
ded in the command of the garrison by Guest, but 


| 





himself, for thirty years, to the single and consis- 
tent object of advancing the pure principles of 
the revolution. The one was the worst of Jacob- 
ites, the other the best of whigs. 

Although the president was generally success- 
ful in his negotiations, he could not prevent a 
certain number of the clans from marching to 
join the prince’s standard. As he himself de- 
clares in one of his letters, rebels stalked out 
from families for wiiose loyalty he could have 
previous staked his life; and even his own ne- 
phew, to his great astonishment and mortifica- 
tion, one day assumed the white cockade and 
joined the insurgents. It would indeed appear, 
that he was in some cases egregiously deceived, 
and that, by a policy not less finespun than ie 
own; many, whom he considered his friends, 
had only assured him of their loyalty in order to} 
lull him into security, and that they might be 
able to circumvent him in their turn. 

Edinburgh was in the mean time experiencing 
some of the miseries appropriate to a civil war. 
For a few days after the battle of Gladsmuir, the 
communication between the city and castle con- 
tinued open. The Highlanders kept guard at 
the weigh-house, an old building situated in the} 
centre of the street leading to the castle, about 
three hundred yards from the fortress itself; and 
they at first allowed all kinds of provisions to 
pass, particularly for the use of the officers. But 
the garrison soon beginning to annoy them with 
cohorns and cannon, orders were issued on the 
19th of September, that no person should be per-|surrection broke out. 
mitted to pass. General Guest then sent a let-| ton, on the Highlanders returning in triumph 
ter to the city, threatening to use his cannon|and investing the castle, General Guest, who 
against the station of the Highland guards, un-| was not free of some suspicions of Jacobitism, 
less they permitted a free communication. As| called a council of war, and urged that, as the 
that involved the safety of the town toa great} fortress could not be held out, a capitulation 
extent, the inhabitants—for there were no mag-|should immediately be entered into. All the of- 
istrates—implored a respite for a single night,| ficers present assented to his proposal, except 
which was granted. ' 
Prince Charles, and showed him General Guest’s| the “wenty campaigns he had served glowing in 
letter. He immediately gave them an answer in| his bosom, solemnly protested against the mea- 
writing, that they might show it to the governor,| sure; adding that, if it should be determined on, 
expressing his surprise at the barbarity of the| he would that night send off an expréss to Lon- 
officer who threatened to bring distress upon|don, to lay his commission at his majesty’s feet, 
the citizens, for not doing what was out of their|as he would consider himself disgraced by hold- 
power, and at the extravagance which demand-|ing it an hour longer. Guest remonstrated 
ed his renunciation of all the advantages pos-| against the old general’s resolution, which was 
sessed by the fortune of war. He concluded, by| calculated to reflect so much dishonor u pon the 
threatening to retaliate upon the garrison, in re-| garrison ; but the veteran remained inflexible.— 


prisals upon their estates, and also upon those of; When the governor at length found it impossi- 
*‘all known abettors of the German government.’’| ble to move him, he asked if he would take the 
Upon presenting this letter to General Guest,| responsibility upon himself, and command the 
and making earnest entreaty for a further re-| garrison in his name; to which the general con- 
Spite, the citizens obtained a promise that no|sented. The government of the castle then de- 
shots should be fired till his majesty’s pleasure| volved upon Preston, who immediately set about 
should be known upon the subject, providing; those active measures, the result of which we 
that the besiegers should, during that time, offer| have just described. The venerable soldier, 
no annoyance to the garrison. now eighty six years of age, seventy of which 

This condition was broke next day by the le-| he had spent in the army, was so feeble that he 
vity of the Highlanders, who fired off their pieces,| could hardly walk. Nevertheless, his vigilance 
to frighten some people who were carrying pro-| was incessant. Once every two hours, he caus- 
visions up the Castle-hill. The governor then|ed himself to be carried round the walls in his 
considered himself justified in firing upon the| arm-chair, in order to visit the sentries. He 
guard. Charles, on learning what had taken | also took care, whenever a party of Highlanders 
place, published a proclamation, inhibiting all appeared within sight, to have a cannon loaded 
intercourse with the castle upon pain of death,| with grape-shot discharged at them. It is said 
and gave orders to strengthen the blockade, by| that when Charles was informed of the annoy- 
posting additional guards at several places. The| ance thus given to his men, he sent a message 
garrison retaliated for this measure, by firing at|to the new governor, to the effect that, if it was 
all the Highlanders they could see. On the 4th|not discontinued, he would immediately give 
of October, they commenced a regular bombard- orders to burn Valleyfield house, the seat of his 
ment of the city. When it grew dark, the can-| elder brother. To this General Preston is said to 





nonading ceased, and a party, sallying out, threw 


jname, and from the county of Forfar. 
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share the same fete.”” Wemyss Castle was the 
paternal seat of Lord Elcho, one of Charles’ prin- 
cipal adherents; and as it overhung the coast of 
Fife, and was exposed to the fire of the goverr- 
ment vessels lying in the Frith of Forth, there 
could be no doubt that General Preston was able 
to retaliate in the manner threatened. Charles, 
therefore, saw fit to press his remonstrance no 
farther. 

The distress, indeed, which the blockade of the 
castle had brought upon the city, was now found 
to be so unfavorable to Charles’ cause, that he 
was obliged, for the sake of his reputation, to 
take it off. He did so by proclamation, on the 
evening of the day succeeding its commence- 
ment. The cannonade then ceased on the part 
of the castle, into which provisions were ever 
afterwards conveyed without molestation. 

The prisoners taken at Gladsmuir had mean- 
while been sent to distant parts of the country 
—the officers to Perth, and the private men to 
Logierait in Athole. Some serjeants, corporals, 
and private men, were prevailed upon to enlist 
in the victorious army: but most of them after- 
wards deserted. The officers, who, besides their 
parole, had also taken an oath not to serve against 
the house of Stuart for a twelvemonth, held as 
little faith with their captors, many of them re- 
suming their place in the king’s army as soon as 
opportunity permitted. The wounded, being al- 
lowed to carry away their mutilated bodies as 





> 


who had not retired from his post when the in- lsoon as they could, travelled into England, as 
After the defeat of Pres-| beggars; showing their dreadful gashes wherever 


they went; by which means the curiosity of the 
English populace was at once gratified, and a 
salutary terror of the Highlanders spread through- 
out the country which they designed to invade. 

The real accessions of foree which Prince 
Charles received at Edinburgh, were, notwith- 
standing the counteracting of Forbes, fully as 


They then waited uponjold General Preston, who, with the spirit of all|considerable as his circumstances could have led 


toexpect. The first that joined him was Lord 
Ogilvie, eldest son of the Earl of Airley, who ar- 
rived in town on the 3d of October with a regi- 
ment of 600 men, most of whom were of his own 
Next day 
came Gordon of Glenbucket, with 400 men from 
the head of Aberdeenshire, forming a regiment, 
of which he and his kinsmen were the officers. 
Lord Pitsligo arrived on the 9th, with a great 
body of gentlemen from the counties of Aber- 
deen and Banff, attended by their servants, all 
well armed and mounted; as also a small body 
of infantry. These valuable recruits were from 
the northern part of the Lowlands of Scotland, 
where ronjurancy might be said to have its 
principal citadel, and where the Episcopalian and 
Roman Catholic forms of worship are still vigo- 
rously florescent. Various other gentlemen from 
the north, along with some inferior septs of High- 
land families, joined the army before the end of 
October, when the whole amount was somewhat 
less than six thousand. 

The Chevalier, notwithstanding the success of 
Preston, found few adherents at Edinburgh, or 
in any part of the country south of the Forth. 
Even when he was in complete possession of 
the city, only about three hundred of the inha- 
bitants, and those not the most respectable, did 
him the honor of assuming the white cockade. 
In fact, his enterprise was looked upon by the 
citizens as a thing quite foreign to their feelings 
and ordinary pursuits; it had the charm of ro- 
mance, and the merit, perhaps, of abstract jus- 











up a trench across the Castlehill, where they 
planted cannon, and fired balls and cartouch 
shot down the street. They also set fire to one 
or two deserted houses at the head of the street, 
and, on the people running to extinguish it, de- 
stroyed some innocent lives. The people, then 
dreadfully alarmed, began to busy themselves 


have returned for answer. ‘‘ he, (the Chevalier,)| tice; but was it for them to leave their profitable 
was at liberty to do exactly as he pleased with | counters and snug firesides, in order to swagger 
Valleyfield; for his part, he was resolved to do| away into England with arms in their hands, for 
his duty, so long as he had the honor of holding | the purpose of acquiring military glory, and as- 
the commission of his sovereign. He only beg-|serting the visionary claims of a hot-headed for- 
ged to add, that as soon as he received intelli-|eigner! It was easy to wish the young man 
gence of the destruction of his brother’s house,} well, and to form the resolution of submitting 
he would give orders that Wemyss Castle should | tranquilly, to his authority, should he succeed ; 
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to take that neutral ground, there was not per- 
haps one that had sufficient courage or enthu- 
siasm to take a personal and active part in the 
cause. The great mass of people, happy in their 
own individual concerns and prospects, conten- 
ted themselves with repeating the common ad- 
age, ‘* Whoever’s king, I’ll be subject.” 

Besides this description of supineness, the 


Chevalier had to contend with another feeling | 


of a different sort, but not less inimical to his 

urposes. This was the stern Presbyterian prin- 
ciple of dislike to his family, originating in the 
religious persecutions to Which his ancestors had 
subjected a portion of the people of Scotland. It 
is true, that the most rigid sect of Presbyterians 
had, since the Revolution, expressed a strong 
desire to coalesce with the Jacobites, with the 
hope, in case the house of Stuart were restored, 
to obtain what they called a covenanted king; 
and that a thousand of this sect had assembled 
in Dumfries-shire, at the first intelligence of the 
insurrection, bearing arms and colors, and sup- 
posed to contemplate a junction with the Cheva- 
lier. But these extravagant religionists were 
now almost as violently distinct from the estab- 
lished church of Scotland, as ever they had been 
from those of England and Rome, and had long 
ceased to play the most prominent part in the 
national disputes about forms of worship. The 
established clergy, and the greater part of their 
congregations, were adverse to Charles upon 
considerations perfectly moderate, but at the 
same time well-grounded, and not easily to be 
shaken. 

Some instances have reached us which show 
the efficacy of these sentiments against Charles’ 
cause, and at the same time prove the disincli- 
nation of war which an age of domestic peace 
and increasing commerce, had produced in the 
Lowlands. When 
erted himself, in 1715, for the defence of govern- 
ment, he found not the slightest difficulty in 
raising a large regiment among his tenants and 
dependents, all of whom were at once willing to 
attend their baronial master, and hearty in the 
cause for which he desired their services. But 
on the son of that earl coming to Kilmarnock in 
1745, and requesting the inhabitants to arm 
themselves in behalf of the house of Stuart, there 
was a very different result. By this time, the 
people were making fortunes by the manufac- 
ture of night-caps, and had got different lights 


regarding feudal servitude; which, added to} 
their prejudices against the pope, the devil, and | 


the pretender, caused them fairly to rebel against 
their ancient baronial master. His lordship as- 


> ° | 
sembled them in the town-hall, and tried them 
first with entreaties, and then with threats; but | 


not one man would consent to join his standard. 
He then confined his demands to their arms; 
for, weavers as they were, they still retained the 
old muskets and rusty shabbles of their covenant- 
ing ancestors, and occasionally displayed them 
at bloodless wappinshaws. 
they were equally prepared to resist ; and one of 
them even had the hardihood to tell his lordship, 
that, ‘if they presented him with their guns, it 
would be with the muzzle till him!” The ear] 
of Kilmarnock, therefore, brought none but him- 
self and his body-servants to the prince’s army. 
The Earl of Kellie was equally unsuccessful 
in his attempt to raise his dependents. This ec- 


centric nobleman is described in the Mercury, as | 


going over to Fife, in order to raise a regiment 
for the prince’s service upon his estates in that 
well-affected district. He never got above three 
men—himself as colonel—an old Fite laird for 
lieutenant-colonel, and a serving-man who had 
to represent all the rest of the troop by his own 
single person ! 


the Earl of Kilmarnock ex-| 


But this requisition | 
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but, for thousands who had indifference enough|the Low countries; and the saying of a cautious|guish his claims by prescri 


ption, as it does all 


rustic, who was asked what side he was going] others, the changes which had taken place upon 


to take in these troubles, may be mentioned as 
isufficiently indicating the sentiments of almost 
ithe whole community regarding the measure of 
jtaking up arms. ‘For my part,’ said the cool 
‘Scot, ‘I’m clear for being on the same side wi’ 
|the hangman. 
|to tak, and then I?ll deeide.”’ 

It is common to hear the Jacobites blamed, as 
the cavaliers had been in the preceding century, 


| for pot-valor; but the least reflection will show, | 


| that however true this charge may be, with re- 
|gard to the English friends, it is very unreason- 
able so far as his Scottish adherents are concern- 
\ed. The Chevalier, in common with other per-| 
sons in distress, had many friends who would 
jhave done any thing for him but injure their 
fortune. They would speak in his favor, drink 
\in his favor, write in his favor, and even perhaps 
| lend him a little money; but they could not risk 
jor sacrifice all; nor could they be expected.— 
| Many of them had ties much stronger and dearer'| 
jthan those of party; the minds of many others | 
|were not of a warlike complexion; and thou-| 
|sands who had formerly regarded the restoration | 
}of the Stuarts as a. desirable object, were now| 
|alarmed when they saw the horrors of a civil 
| war before their eyes. 

to the peculiar constitution of their society, found 
|it easy, in the words of the song, to 


leave their bonnie Highland hills, 
Their wives and bairns sae dear, 
To draw the sword for Scotland’s lord, 
The young Chevalier.” 
Compelled by their chiefs, who had high expec-| 
‘tations from the enterprise, they could not re- 
;main at home with honor; and they were at the 
same time attracted by the prospects of a cam- 
paign in the wealthy territory of the Sassenach. 
These circumstances and considerations certain- 
ly did not attend the free and enlightened Low- 
landers; none of whom found it possible so far} 
to overcome their natural prudence, except those 


I’ll stay till I see what side he’s| 


The Highlanders, owing | 


| 
| 





who had labored under the influence of* strong | 
political and religious predilections, or who were | 
in that condition when any change must bring 
| profit and advantage. 

Even in cases where the adherent possessed | 
aconsiderable fortune, a prudential plan was| 
generally adopted, by which it was at least se- 
cured to the family. Thus, when the proprietor! 
himself went out, he made over the estate to his! 
eldest son, who remained at home in possession ;| 
and, vice versa, when the father was averse to} 
active partnership, a son went out, along with! 
all the forces, both in the way of men and mo-} 
ney, Which the house could contribute, assured | 
that, although the youth should fall or be attain-| 
ted, he had still brothers to inherit the patrimo-| 
‘nial property for the behoof of the family. Some 
of the Highland chiefs themselves saw fit to| 
jadopt this policy. The MacDonalds of Clanran-| 
ald, and also those of Glengary, were led out by! 
the sons of their respective chiefs. | 


| 


At a subse-| 
quent period of the campaign, the wife of the| 
chief of the MacIntoshes raised the clan in be-| 


the face of society, and upon the polity of the 
state, might at least be allowed to have done so. 
An attempt had already been made without suc- 
cess, and to the effusion of much blood, in the 
same unhappy cause; and heaven and man had 
long seemed to have united in affixing to it the 
fatality of disaster and sorrow. 

One powerful cause has been assigned in re- 
cent times for the support which Charles met 
with in 1745—selfishness in his adherents. Me- 
moirs and papers lately brought to light, display 
the interested diplomacy of both parties, and are 
accepted by a portion of the public as completely 
subversive of the theory of romance which has 
gradually been reared above the simple history 
of this insurrection. This is by no means a li- 
beral view of this portion of our history. From 
the nature of the human heart, selfish motives 
will mix with the purest and most generous of 
our emotions; and to suppose the Jacobites su- 
perior to such considerations, would be to believe 
them something more than mortal. After all, the 
chief insurgents only stipulated for prospective 
advantages—for rewards which they were to 
win by their swords, and at the risk of their 
lives and fortunes. Such they would assuredly 
have merited, in case the enterprise had suc- 
ceeded. To deny that they’ would not, is just 
as unreasonable as to say that the soldiers of the 
king’s army were unworthy of their ordinary 
pay. They stood well enough as they were, 
without Charles; and they only proposed to bet- 
ter their condition, and at the same time gratify 
the wishes of their hearts, by endeavoring to re- 
dress his injuries. 

Take it as it may, this cannot be considered 


ithe chief or even the secondary motive for in- 
| surrection. 


Jacobitism was a generous senti- 
ment, arising from a natural love of abstract jus- 
tice, and nourished by the disposition equally 
natural, to befriend the oppressed and unfortu- 
nate. The London mob, at the revolution, how- 
ever convinced of the impropriety of James’ 
measures in the days of his power, could not be- 
hold him brought back from Rochester, a fallen 
and captive monarch, without tears and accla- 
mations. No more could that part of the Scottish 
nation, Which remained unattached to govern- 
ment and in possession of their ancient preju- 
dices—whose minds were susceptible of the 
more generous impressions, and who could still 
stand up for a friend ** though his back were at 
the wa’”’—see the youthful and gallant Charles 
soliciting their friendship in the way he did, 
Without at once bestowing it. Instead of allow- 
ing the Jacobites to have been influenced by con- 
siderations of interest, it may rather be said that 
they were perhaps the only part of the nation 
over whom such things had no power. They 
sacrificed fortune, and favor, and all that men 
hold dear on earth, for the sake of a mere emo- 
tion of their feelings, for the association of the 
times that were past, or at least for principle 
which they believed to be right; whilst the whigs 
alone were the men with whom the suggestions 


|half of Charles, while MacIntosh himself served | of prudence and expediency had any weight, 
'as an officer in a militia raised for the defence Of} who could reasonably hope for advantage, na- 


‘government. 


|tional or individual, from the issue of the con- 
It is, altogether, rather to be wondered at,| test. 


It is true that many persons must have 


ithat, fifty-seven years after the expulsion of the| been deluded by the hope of place and wealth, 
house of Stuart, when the popular feeling of|and also that there were many men of broken 


|prudent men should have 
their lives in advocating 
isword,. 


loyalty might be expected to have fairly settled | fortunes, who entered into it from mere reckless- 
down in a new channel, so many honorable and| ness, or because they had no considerations ot 
been found to peril| interest to prevent them. 
its rights with the| of the many honorable gentlemen who joined the 
The generation which had transacted|Chevalier’s banner on no other account but be- 


Yet, when we think 


and witnessed the revolution was completely|cause they considered him the rightful heir of 
igone; and Prince Charles was but a remote de-|the throne—when we think upon the many 
ge P scendant of the party who suffered on that mem-| high-spirited youths who rushed to it with the 
This indeed, was but too common a case in -orable occasion. If time alone could not extin-| hope of military glory and:lady’s love—when we 











considered that the great mass acted upon prin- 
ciples of ancient honor, and from a feeling of the 
most noble and generous sympathy—and, more 
than all, when we recall the innumerable le- 
gends, displaying in such splendid style the dis- 
interested and devoted loyalty of the actors, we 
cannot help characterising the whole affair, as 
public sentiment seems to have already charac- 
terised it, as a transaction unprecedently chival- 
rous, and which did honor to the nation. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
INVASION OF ENGLAND. 

When first my brave Johnnie lad came to the town, 

He had a blue bonnet that wanted the crown ; 

But now he has gotten a hat and a feather— 

Hey, Johnnie lad, cock up your beaver | 

Cock up your beaver, and cock it fu’ sprush, 

We'll over the Border and gi’e them a brush : 

‘There's somebody there we'll teach better beliavior, 

Hey, brave Johnnie lad, cock up your beaver. 

Jaconire Sona. 

Wuen Charles had spent six weeks at Edin- 
burgh, without obtaining athird of the accessions 
which he expected, and when all hope of more 
seemed at rest for the present, he resolved, with 
the consent of his council, to prosecute 
march to London, though his force was still mise- 


rably inadequate to the object, and the whole} 
English nation was by this time serried in arms} 


to oppose him. He had procured several ship- 


loads of arms and ammunition, along with some | 


money and a few officers of experience, from 
France; and he still entertained hopes of a de- 
scent being made from the same quarter, upon 
some part of the English coast. He had great 
reliance upon the cavalier gentry of England, 
who had recently sent him assurances of their 
support in case he marched to London; and he 
placed the greatest confidence in the energies 
and hardihood of his present force. Upon these 
grounds the greater part of his council concurred 


with him, in advising an immediate march, and | 


some even went the length of trusting entirely 
to the troops which had already achieved so great 
a victory. But there was a strong minority who 
pleaded that he should remain and fortify him- 
self where he was, holding out Scotland against 
England, and who only consented to an inva- 
sion of the latter country with the greatest re- 
juctance. 

Towards the end of October, orders were gi- 
ven to call in all the various parties which had 
been posted at different parts of the country, 
and the Chevalier had a grand review of his 
whole united force upon the beach betwixt Leith 
and Musselburgh, now known by the name of 
Portobello Sans, where, by a somewhat remark- 
able coincidence, George IV. attended a similar 
ceremony in 1822. 


During the last half of October the army had | 


not lain at Daddingston, but in more comfortable 
lodgings within and around the city. On the 


26th, the main body left Edinburgh, and pitched | 


a camp a little to the west of Inveresk church, 
where they had a battery pointing to the south- 


west. At astill later period of the month, they | 


removed to a strong situation above Dalkeith, 
having that town on their left, the South Eske in 
front, the North Eske in rear, and an opening 
on the right towards Polton. 

At six o’clock in the evening of Thursday, the 
3ist of October, Prince Charles finally left the 
palace and capital of his paternal kingdom, and, 
accompanied by his life guards, rode to Pinkie 
house. Having slept there that night, he rode next 
day at noon to Dalkeith, where he gave orders 
for the march of his army. In order to deccive 
Marshal Wade as to the point in which he de- 
signed to invade England, he had previously sent 
orders for quarters to all the towns upon the road 


to Rerwick, and despatched little detachments of 


his men in various other directions. But he now 
determined his march towards the western bor- 
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der, at once with the view of eluding the army 
at Newcastle, and that he might gather the troops 
which he expected to come to his standard in 
that well affected part of the kingdom. He now 
also appointed his principal officers—the Duke 
of Perth to be general, Lord George Murray 
lieutenant-general, Lord Elcho, colonel of the 
life guards, the Earl of Kilmarnock colonel of 
the Hussars, and Lord Pitsligo colonel of the 
Angus horse. 

Though the invasion of England was a despe- 
rate measure, the army was now in the best pos- 
sible condition, and provided with all the con- 
veniences which could attend a deliberate cam- 
paign. The men were fresh by their long rest 
at Edinburgh, well clothed and well appointed ; 
they carried with them provisions for four days; 
and their baggage was promptly transported, by 
about a hundred and fifty wains, and as many 
sumpter horses, carrying large baskets across 
their backs. 

At the commencement of this singular march, 

the insurgents amounted in numbers to 
six thousand, five hundred of whom were caval- 
ry, and three thousand Highlanders. Thirteen 
| regiments, many of them very small, were com- 
posed of the Highland clans; five regiments, 
generally more numerous, of Lowlanders; and 
| besides the two troops of horse guards, who wore 
a uniform already described, and commanded by 
| Lords Elcho and Balmerino, there were bodies 
|of horse under the orders of Kilmarnock and Pit- 
lsligo, the first coarsely dressed and indifferently 
larmed,and the last clothed in the ordinary fash- 
jion of country gentlemen, each armed with such 
|weapons as he pleased to carry, or could most 
lreadily command. A small body of the lighter 
|horse was selected to scour the country for in- 
itelligence, and to act as the antenna or feelers of 
jthe marching army. 
The different regiments were commanded by 
their chiefs, and generally officered by their 
kinsmen of that dignitary, according to their pro- 
|pinquity. Each regiment had two captains, two 
\lieutenants, and two ensigns. To adjust the 
‘claims of various persons of these ranks, the 
| Chevalier is said to have generally found as diffi- 
lcult atask, as if the object contended for had 
|been a real commission from a real government, 
and not a temporary place in an insurgent band, 
which run the risk of utter demolition every day. 
The front rank of the regiments was filled by 
|men of good birth, who in the Highlands, how- 
ever poor in fortune, are constantly stvled gen- 
\tlemen, and who had, for pay, one shilling a 
day; while that of the ordinary men was only 
sixpence. The pay of the captains was-.half a 
}crown, of the lieutenants two shillings, of the 
ensigns one shilling and sixpence. The gentle- 
imen of the front rank were each completely 
jarmed, in the fashion of the Highlanders, with a 
musket, a broadsword, a pair of pistols, silver 
| handled or otherwise, a dirk at the belt, to which 
| were also attached a knife and fork; the left arm 
sustained a round target made of wood and 
{leather and studded with nails; and some who 
|chose to be armed with extraordinary care, be- 
sides the dagger at the belt, carried a smaller one 
stuck into the garter of the right leg, which they 
could use in certain situations, when the other 
was beyond their reach. The undistinguished 
| warriors of the rear ranks, were in general arm- 
{ed in a much inferior manner, many of them 
| wanting targets. d 

On the evening of Friday, the Ist of Novem- 
/ber, a considerable portion of the army, under 
ithe command of the Marquis of Tullibardine, 
|took the road for Peebles, intending to proceed 
Ito Carlisle by Moffat. The remainder left Dal- 
|keith on the 3d, headed by the prince, on foot, 
with his target over his shoulder. He had pre- 
| Viously lodged two nights in the palace of the 


gross 





Duke of Buccleuch. This party took a route 
more directly south, affecting a design of meet- 
ing and fighting Marshal Wade at Newcastle. 
Charles arrived, with the head of his division, 
on the evening of the first day’s march, at Lau- 
der, where he took up his quarters in Thirlstane 
castle, the seat of the Earl of Lauderdale. Next 
day, on account of a false report that there was 
a strong body of dragoons advancing in thjs di- 
rection to meet him, he fell back upon Cha nnel- 
kirk, in order to bring up the rear of his troops, 
who had lingered there during the night. He 
marched that day (the 4th) to Kelso, walking all 
the way on foot, in order to encourage the men. 
A third party assumed a middle course, by Ga- 
lashiels, Selkirk, Hawick, and Mossapaul. : 

The western division, which marched by Pee- 
bles, and which had charge of the cannon and 
most of the baggage, arrived at that sequestered lit- 
tle town on the evening of Saturday the 2d of No- 
vember. The sun was setting, as the first lines 
devolved from the hills which environ the place 
on every side, and, throwing back a thousand 
threatening glances from the arms of the moving 
band, caused inexpressible alarm among tl 
peaceful townsmen, who had only heard enough 
about the insurrection and agents to make 
them fear the worst from such avisit. ‘* There’s 
the Hielantmen! there’s the Hielantmen!” burst 
from every mouth, and was communicated like 
wildfire through the town; while the careful 
merchant took another look of the cellar in which 


ie 


its 


he had concealed his goods, and the anxious 
mother clasped her infant more closely to her 
beating bosom. The consternation which pre- 
vailed was not soothed by one of the dreaded 


band shooting a dog which happened to cross a 
field near him, as he was entering the town. 

Contrary to expectation, the mountaineers nei- 
ther attempted to cut the throats nor to violate 
the property of the inhabitants. They let it be 
known, wherever they went, that they required 
certain acts of obedience on the part of the peo- 
yle; and that if these were not willingly render- 
ed, they had the will, as they possessed the pow- 
er, of using force. The leader demanded pay- 
ment of the cess, on pain of military execution ; 
and little parties of individuals, calling upon va- 
rious householders within and without the town, 
requested such supplies of provisions as could 
properly | with the simple alternative 
of having their houses ransacked and indiscrim- 
inately plundered. But scarcely any incivility 
was ever shown in the outset. <A farmer in the 
neighborhood of the town, the great grandfather of 
the author of this narrative, having displayed adis- 
creet desire to accommodate them, by killing two 
pet lambs, and causing his wife and servants to 
bake oat meal cakes for them all the ensuing 
Sunday, was treated with great politeness, and 
had his poultry and cattle scrupulously spared. 

The people, in general hospitable from habit, 
were not perhaps so much grieved by the exac- 
tions thus made upon their winter stores of pro- 
visions, as they were scandalised by the necessi- 
ty to which many of them were subjected, of 
working on the Sabbath day. They grudged the 
contents of their kirns less than the labor of Airn- 
ing, and would far rather have given away the gir- 
die, along with the bannocks, thanseenit heated at 
such an unseasonable time. A joiner, who was 
compelled on that blessed day to fashion ramrods 
for a few muskets, which, strange to say, wanted 
those conveniences, would almost have as soon 
had the said muskets turned upon his own per- 
son, and a ball from each sent through his own 
body; and the miller, whom they rigorously obli- 
ged to work all day long, would have willingly 
abjured, from that time forth, all right to break 
the eighth commandment, could such a dire 
| measure have spared him, for one day, the direr 
necessity of smashing the fourth. 
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This party of the insurgents, after spending a 


day or two at Peebles, went up Tweedsmuir to 
Moffat, carrying with them a horse belonging to 
a neighboring farmer, who, after following them 
all the way to Carlisle, in the vain hope of having 
the animal restored, was there imprisoned for 
several weeks, on account of his annoying peti- 
tions for redress. Throughout the whole cam- 
paign, the insurgents were necessarily very so- 
licitous about horses and cattle; and the people 
whose lands they were approaching invariably 
made a point of conveying away their bestial to 
some remote and sequestered place, so as to be 
either out of the line of march, or altogether con- 
cealed from view and enquiry. But this unfor- 
tunate farmer had neglected the precautions of 
his neighbors, and his horse was of course appro- 

riated as fair prey. The Peebles party had di- 
rected their route down Annandale, and entered 
England near Langtown. 

Charles remained at Kelso from the Monday 
when he arrived, till Wednesday, preserving the 
further direction of his march a profound secret. 
In order the better to perplex the army which 
awaited him at Newcastle, he sent orders to 
Wooler, a town upon the road to that city, com- 
manding the preparation of quarters for his whole 
army. On Wednesday morning, however, he 
suddenly gave out orders for a march towards 
the opposite extremity of the Border. 

During his brief residence at Kelso, he sent a 
party of about thirty men down the Tweed, to 
the place, not far distant, where that river be- 
comes the boundary of the two kingdoms, with 
orders there to cross the water, and to proclaim 
his father upon English ground. The party, af- 
ter doing so, immediately returned to Kelso. 

The column which Charles thus led in person, 
consisted chiefly of the Camerons and MacDon- 
alds, who were considered the flower of the ar- 
my, but who were not at this time the most wil- 
ling or enthusiastic in his service. On account, 
probably, of their leaders having been of that 
party in the council, which opposed the march 
into England, Charles is said to have sat an hour 
and a half on horseback that day, betore he could 
srevail on the men to go forward. They at last 
left the town, crossed the Tweed, and took the 
road towards Jedburgh. 

The prince lodged this night in a house near 
the centre of Jedburgh, which is, or was lately, 
occupied as the Nag’s Head Inn. 
that day had been only ten miles; but, as he had 
now to traverse a considerable tract of waste 
country, affording no prospect of quarters for his 
troops, it was necessary to resolve upon a much 
longer stretch for that which ensued. Setting 
out early in the morning, and crossing the high 

rounds to the south-west of Jedburgh, he led 
fis men up Rule water, famed.of old for its har- 
dy warriors, and over the Knot 0’ the Gate into 
Liddisdale, equally noted in former times for its 
predatory bands, as in more recent times for its 
primitive yeomen and romantic minstrelsy. Af- 
ter a march of at least twenty-five miles, through 
a land abounding more in poetical associations 
than in substantial provant, Charlesslept that night 
at Haggiehaugh, upon Liddel water, his men 
lodging upon the cold ground, or in the houses, 
barns, and byres of the neighboring peasantry. 
Before going to rest, he purchased asmall flock 
of sheep for provisions to his men, and had a per- 
son sent for to kill and dress them. Charles 
Scott, a neighboring farmer, more commonly call- 
ed in the fashion of that country Charlie o’ Kirn- 
ton, was the man employed for this purpose. 
He was up all night killing sheep; and the prince 
next morning gave him half a guinea for his 
trouble. Two Highlanders, who had observed 
Charlie receive this guerdon, followed him as he 
was going home, and, clapping their pistols to 
his breast, demanded an instant surrender of “ta 
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hauf keenie:’”? a command which the yeoman 
was obliged to obey for fear of the pistols, though 
his strength and_resolution, celebrated to this day 
as far surpassing those of modern men, would 
have enabled him to defy double the number of as- 
sailants unprovided with those incalculable wea- 
pons. 

Next day, Friday the 8th of November, Charles 
proceeded down Liddel water; and the middle 
column, which had marched by Selkirk, Hawick, 
and down Ewesdale, came up to him at Grit-mill 
Green, upon the banks of the Eske, four miles be- 
low Longholm. He entered England that eve- 
ning, and took up his quarters at a place called 
Reddings in Cumberland. On the succeeding 
day, he was joined by the western column, who 
brought with them the unpleasant news that they 
had lost thirty carts of the baggage, in conse- 
quence of a surprise by the country people at 
Lockerby. 

During this march, the Highland army lost a 
great portion of its numbers by desertion. The 
eastern column, led by Charles himself, suffered 
most from this cause; the disinclination to a 
southward march prevailing chiefly among the 
Camerons and MacDonalds. The Lanarkshire 
and Stirlingshire roads are described as having 
for some days absolutely swarmed with the men 
who thus abandoned the standard; and great 
quantities of arms were found lying in the fields 
adjacent to the line of march, which the desert- 
ers had flung away, to facilitate their progress 
towards the north. 

On the 9th of November, Charles having con- 
centrated his forces, approached Carlisle, the cap- 
ital of Cumberland, a city which could once boast 
of being the bulwark of England against the Scots 
in this direction, but whose fortifications were 
now at once antiquated and imperfect. Less 
pains had been taken on the present occasion to 
fortify the cities in the west of England, than 
those upon the east; and, while Newcastle and 
Hull had been for many weeks prepared to resist 
the insurgents, Carlisle was invested only four or 
five days after having first apprehended the pos- 
sibility of an attack. It was protected by an an- 


cient castle, in which there was a company of 


invalids; and the city itself Was surrounded by 
an old and somewhat dilapidated wall, manned 
on the present occasion by the citizens, assisted 
by a considerable body of militia which had been 
recently raised in the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. 

On the 9th, a party of the Prince’s hussars ap- 
peared on Stanwix Bank, and leisurely began to 
survey the city through glasses; but a few shots 
being fired at them from the walls, they were 
obliged to retire. Next day the insurgent army, 
having passed the river Eden by several fords, 
invested the city on all sides; and the prince 
sent a letter to the mayor, requiring him to sur- 
render peaceably, in order to spare the effusion 
of blood, which must be the inevitable conse- 
quence of arefusal. The mayor only answered 
by a discharge of cannon at the besiegers. In- 
telligence soon after reaching the prince, that 
Marshal Wade was marching from Newcastle to 
relieve Carlisle, he judged it proper to advance 
against that general, in order to engage the royal 
army in the mountainous country which inter- 
venes betwixt the two cities. Leaving a small 
portion of his army to annoy Carlisle, he reached 


Warwick Castle at 10 o’clock in thé forenoon of 


the eleventh, and quartered next night at Bramp- 
ton and the adjacent villages. He then learned 
that the information regarding Wade was false, 
and sent back the Duke of Perth, with several 
regiments of foot, and some troops of horse, to 
prosecute the siege of Carlisle with all possible 
vigour. 

Having prepared a quantity of ladders, fas- 
cines, and carriages, out of the wood in Corby 


and Warwick Parks, the besieging party reap- 
peared in full force before the city, on the after- 
noon of the 13th, and broke ground for a battery 
within forty fathoms of the walls—the Duke of 
Perth and Marquis of Tullibardine working in 
the trenches without their coats, in order to en- 
courage the troops. The garrison of the city 
kept up a continual firing during these opera- 
tions, but without doing much harm. Next day, 
intimidated by the formidable appearance of the 
enemy’s works, and fatigued almost beyond their 
natural strength by several nights of ceaseless 
watching, they felt disposed to resign the city ; 
and accordingly, on the first motion of the be- 
siegers towards an assault, a white flag was dis- 
played from the walls, and terms requested for 
the surrender of the town. A cessation of hos- 
tilities being then agreed upon, an express was 
sent to the prince at Brampton; but his royal 
highness, remembering the example of Edin- 
burgh, would assign no terms for the city, unless 
the castle were included.- This being reported 
to the garrison, Colonel Durand, the commander 
of that fortress, consented to surrender his charge 
along with the city. The gates of Carlisle were 
then thrown open, and many a brave man pass- 
ed with arejoicing heart beneath the arches over 
which his head was hereafter to be stationed in 
dismal sentinelship. The Duke of Perth, on re- 
ceiving the submission of the garrison, shook 
them by the hands, told them they were brave 
fellows, and asked them to enlist in his service. 
He secured all the arms of the militia and garri- 
son, besides about a thousand stand in the cas- 
tle, with two hundred good horses; and, over 
and above all these acquisitions, a vast quantity 
of valuables, which had been deposited there for 
safety by the neighboring gentry. 

The capture of Carlisle gave additional reputa- 
tion to the prince’s arms, and knelled a still more 
dreadful note of alarm into the astounded ear of 
government. Hitherto, the insurgents had not 
met with a single instance of bad success, but 
had overpowered every Opposition presented to 
them, not so much apparently through numerical 
force, as by individual courage, and a fatality 
which seemed to work in their favor. At every 
successive triumph they themselves were inspi- 
red with a higher and higher confidence in their 
own vigor; and the nation at large became more 
and more persuaded that there was nothing im- 
possible to them. They seemed to have now 
nothing to do but to get to London, in order to 
accomplish their object. 

But at this period of their career, fortune seem- 
ed at length inclined to desert the side which 
she had espoused. Dissensions began to distract 
the councils of Charles, and the insane jealousies 
of his adherents, to dissipate and weaken the 
force which had till now been powerfully con- 
centrated upon one particular point. Lord George 
Murray, envious of the prominent part which the 
Duke of Perth had taken in the siege and capit- 
ulation of Carlisle, waited upon the prince, and 
resigned his commission, acquainting Charles that 
he would serve henceforth as a volunteer.— 
Perth, informed of this, waited upon Charles in 
his turn, and resigned his commission, saying 
that he would serve at the head of his own regi- 
ment. Charles accepted the last resignation, 
and soon after appointed Lord George Murray 
sole Lieutenant-General, an office which Lord 
George saw fit to accept, and which he was cer- 
tainly calculated by military experience and tal- 
ents to fill with better effect than his youthful 
rival. 

On the day after the reduction of Carlisle, Mar- 
shal Wade commenced a march from Newcastle ; 
but, hearing of the success of the insurgents, and 
being unable to cross the country on account of 
a great fall of snow, his excellency found it ne- 
cessary to return to that city on the 22d, leaving 
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the Chevalier at liberty to prosecute his march 
towards London. 

But more effectual means were now taken by 
the king to suppress what was generally styled 
«‘the unnatural rebellion.” Before the Scottish 
army set foot on English ground, the mass of the} 
British troops had landed at London from Flan-| 
ders; and while the prince was residing in Car-} 
lisle, an army of 10,000 troops, chiefly veteran 
and experienced, was rendezvoused in Stafford- 
shire, to oppose him. It seemed to the nation 
scarcely possible that he should either elude or 
vanquish so vigilant and so strong a force; and 
even the Highlanders themselves, with all their 
valor, real and adventitious, had little hope of do- 
ing so. In order, moreover, that the fate of the 
empire should not be perilled on such a chance, 
another army was raised for the protection of Lon- 
don, which the king was resolved to command in 
person. Charles himself was not intimidated by 
these magnificent preparations, which he trusted 
to overcome by the vigor of his measures, and by 
the assistance which he expected in England. 
But the greater part of his council viewed the 
king’s proceedings with dismay, and, not trust- 
ing to the supplies which their leader expected, 
advocaied an immediate retreat into Scotland. 

At acouncil of war held a few days after the 
surrender of Carlisle, various movements were 
proposed and taken under consideration. It was 
proposed to march to Newcastle, and bring 
Wade’s army to an action. It was proposed to| 
march directly to London, by the Lancashire 
road, at the hazard of encountering the superior 
force under General Ligonier. <A third proposal} 
urged an immediate retreat to Scotland, as there 
seemed no appearance of either a French inva- 
sion or an English insurrection. Charles decla- 
red his adherence to the resolution taken at Ed-| 
inburgh, of marching to London at all hazards, 
and desired Lord George Murray to give his} 
opinion of the various proposals. Lord George} 
spoke at some length, compared the advantages| 
and disadvantages of each of the proposals, and} 
concluded that, if his royal highness chose to 
make a trial of what could be done by a march to} 
the southward, he was persuaded that his army,| 
small as it was, would follow him. Charles in- 
stantly decided for the march. 

Lord George Murray, who advocated this 
strong measure, was a man of almost chivalrous 
courage. Robust and brave, with as much of 
military knowledge and talent as fitted hira to 
command this extraordinary host, he possessed 
the complete confidence of the Highlanders, so 
as to have been able to make them do whatever 
he pleased. Ever the foremost man in all their 
headlong charges, his usual speech to them 
was, that he did not ask them to go forward,| 
but only to follow him. He slept little, and 
was perpetually engaged in calculations for the} 
service and direction of the army. Even be-| 
fore the resignation of the Duke of Perth as 
Lieutenant-General, he had enjoyed almost the 
sole power of managing the army; and, through- 
out the rest of the campaign, his power was 
as arbitrary as it was well employed. There 
were few other persons in the army sufficiently 
versed in military affairs to be capable of even 
advising him; for Charles and the Duke of Perth, 
though both full of ardent courage, neither 
possessed, nor affected.to. possess, abilities or ex- 
perience for such a purpose, and the rest of the 
leaders were acknowledgedly deficient in every 
quality as soldiers, except those of dauntless in- 
trepidity, and the utmost affection to the cause. 

Before marching from Carlisle, Charles sent 
MacLaughlan of MacLaughlan back to Scotland, 
with a letter to Lord Strathallan, whom he had 
left at Perth commander-in-chief of his forces in 
Scotland, ordering him to march with all his 
troops after the army into England. The forces 
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lying at Perth now amounted toa considerable 
number, and were afterwards increased by a nu- 
merous body of recruits which Lord Lewis Gor- 
don raised in Aberdeenshire. But Lord Strath- 
allan did not find it convenient to obey his 
psince’s order with the necessary promptitude, 
and only joined his standard at a period when 
his assistance was of less moment than it might 
now have been. 





The army, on being mustered at Carliste, was | 


found to amount to about 4500, having decreased 
a thousand upon the march from Edinburgh. 
Yet Charles still hoped to augment it by the help 
of the English Jacobites; or what he might even- 
tually want in force, when matters came to the 
push, he blindly trusted to make up in fortune. 
Leaving a small garrison in Carlisle, he sent for- 
ward his cavalry to Penrith upon the 20th of No- 
vember, and next day followed in person at the 
head of the infantry—a march of eighteen miles. 

On the 22d, the cavalry proceeded to Kendal, 
and the infantry, resting a day at Penrith, moved 
forward to join them the next day. On the 24th 
the cavalry passed the night at Lancaster, whilst 
the infantry rested at Kendal; and, on the 25th, 
the cavalry advanced to Preston, and the infantry 
passed the night at Lancaster. The whole army 
spent the 27th at Preston, where the prince 
again exerted himself to cheer the Highland 
chiefs with hopes of assistance from his English 
friends. To encourage them to proceed, he con- 
tinued his former practice of walking beside his 
men, though he was now in “a country of post 
chaises,” and might easily have commanded all 
the luxuries of travelling. He was naturally 
athletic and active; but it is certain that he strain- 
ed his bodily powers beyond their proper pitch, 
in performing this strange point of generalship. 
In marching over the desolate tract betwixt Pen- 
rith and Shap, he was so overcome by fatigue 
and want of sleep, that he was obliged to take 
hold of one of the clan Ogilvie by the shoulder- 
belt, to keep himself from falling; and he walked 
thus for several miles half asleep. 

Though the west of England was generally 
supposed to be well-affected to the exiled family, 
Charles neither procured a single recruit upon 
his march, nor found the proclamation of his fa- 
ther at the market-towns received with any 
symptom of joy. The Jacobite English expected 





While most regarded the Highlanders with 
painful alarm, and others merely gazed upon 
them with stupid wonder, the whole body of 
the people, both citizens and rustics, were exas- 
perated against them on account of the burden 
|which they brought upon them for food and 
llodging. In Scotland, where hospitality was a 
virtue in daily exercise, the free quarters re- 
quired by the troops formed a trifling grievance, 
lightened in no considerable degree by greater 
affinity of manners between landlord and guest, 
j and perhaps by the affection of the former to the 
cause of his lodgers. But the selfish southron 
jcould see nothing but disgust, and express noth- 
jing but indignation, at having his domestic com- 
fort invaded by a troop of persons whose man- 
rers were repugnant to him, and who soserious- 
ly injured his fortune. Except at Liverpool, 
however, and at Chester, no attempts were seri- 
ously made to resist the ‘wild petticoat men,” 
as the English people were pleased to term the 
insurgents, though they might have easily raised 
a militia of twenty times their number, and in 
much smaller parties could have easily impeded, 
if not altogether interrupted their precipitate and 
irregular march. 

The English people were equally astonished 
at the temperance and endurance of fatigue dis- 
played on this occasion by the hardy Scots. 
Accustomed in their sedentary modes of life to 
the best of cheer, and to a thousand comforts, 
they could not sufficiently wonder at a body of 
human beings, who every day began their pain- 
ful journey before day-break, with no provisions 
but what they carried in the shape of oat-meal, 
in a long bag by their sides, and which they 
never cooked, but merely mixed before eating 
with a canteen full of cold water; trusting for 
any variety in this wretched cheer to the acci- 
dent of abullock killed for their use, or to the 
hard-dealt hospitality of their landlords at night. 
They were amazed to find that men could, upon 
this fare, walk from twenty to thirty miles in a 
winter day, exposed to the bitterest cold and the 
most tempestuous weather, with what appeared 
to them imperfect clothing, or rather rags; and 
that, though generally housed some hours after 
sunset, they invariably rose very early to prose- 
cute their march, taking advantage of the moon- 
light, which then shone in the mornings before 





their political Messiah to come in all the pomp of|day-break. The English churls, wrapped up in 


a real king, and not as the pedestrian and way- 
worn leader of a half-savage and innumerous 
band. They had sufficient ‘affection for his 
cause, but they required to be pretty sure of his 
ultimate success before risking the pains of trea- 
son. Accordingly, when Charles now called 
upon them to fulfil the promises they had made 
so often to his father, they to a man feigned ex- 
cuses for non-appearance, and calmly left him to 
work out his own fate. The common people, 
previously alarmed by the reported ferocity of the 
Highlanders, looked upon them as they passed 
as a banditti, with whose object they were but 
imperfectly acquainted; and no more thought of 
joining their “tartaned array,” than they would 
have thought of going upon the highway, or en- 
tering a pirate-ship, with the danger of being 
seized and hanged every hour. Itis an attested 
fact, that many of them went the length of be- 
lieving the Highlanders to be cannibals, and that 
the women generally prepared for the approach 
of the army, by secreting their children.* 








* The terror of the English was truly incon- 
ceivable, and in many cases they seemed bereft 
of their senses. One evening, as Mr. Cameron 
of Lochiel entered the lodgings assigned to him, 
his landlady, an old woman, threw herself at his 
feet, and, with uplifted hands, and tears in her 
eyes, supplicated him to take her life, but to spare 
her two Title children. He asked her if she was 


their own selfish notions, could form no idea of 
the enthusiasm which animated the common 
mind of this hardy little band, making them en- 
dure the greatest personal sufferings, and brave 
the greatest dangers in the cause, promising 
themselves no obvious advantage, but which 
they supported, because they thought it just, and 
loved because it was national and romantic. 
After one day’s rest at Preston, the Highland 
army marched on the 28th to Wigan, and on the 
29th to Manchester; thus inclining towards the 
centre of England, and for the first time decided- 
ly quitting the west coast. The prince had pro- 
cured a few recruits at Preston, and been farther 
gratified by the acclamations and ringing of bells, 
which there, for the first time in England, at- 
tended his proclamations. But at Manchester, 


in her senses, and told her to explain herself; 
when she answered, that every body said the 
Highlanders ate children, and made them their 
common food. Mr. Cameron having assured her 
that they would not injure either her or her little 
children, or any person whatever, she looked at 
him for some moments with an air of surprise, 
and then opened a press, calling out with a loud 
voice, ‘Come out, children, the gentleman will 
not eat you.’ The children immediately left the 
press, where she had concealed them, and 
threw themselves at his feet.—Johnstone’s Me- 
moirs. 
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he was greeted with a still more vivid gleam of 
transient encouragement. One Dickson, a ser- 
jeant enlisted from the prisoners taken at Pres- 
ton, with a boldness which almost surpasses be- 
lief, having got a day’s march ahead of the army, 
entered Manchester on the morning of the 29th, 
with his mistress and a drummer, and immedi- 
ately began to beat up for recruits. The popu- 
lace at first did not interrupt him, conceiving the 
whole army to be near the town; but as soon as 
they knew that it would not arrive till the even- 
ing, they surrounded him in a tumultuous man- 
ner, with the intention of taking him prisoner, 
dead or alive. Dickson presented his blunder- 
buss, which was charged with slugs, threaten- 
ing to blow out the brains of those who first 
dared to lay hands on himself or the two who 
accompanied him, and, by turning round con- 
tinually, facing in all directions, and behaving 
like a lion, he soon enlarged the circle which a 
crowd of people had formed around him. Hav- 
ing continued for some time to manceuvre in 
this way, those of the inhabitants of Manches- 
ter who were attached to the house of Stuart, 
took arms, and flew to the assistance of Dickson, 
to rescue him from the the fury of the mob; so 
that he had soon five or six hundred men to aid 
him, who dispersed the crowd in a very short 
time. Dickson now triumphed in his turn, and 
putting himself at the head of his followers, 
proudly paraded undisturbed the whole day, 
with his drummer, enlisting all who offered 
themselves. That evening, on presenting a 
hundred and eighty recruits to the Highland ar- 
my, it was found that his whole expenses did 
not exceed three guineas. This adventure gave 
rise to many a joke, at the expense of the town 
of Manchester, from the circumstance of its hav- 
ing been taken, with all its thirty thousand in- 
habitants, by a serjeant, a drummer, and a girl. 
The circumstance may serve to show the indi- 
vidual enterprise and courage of the Scottish ar- 
my, and the general terror with which the Eng- 
lish were seized. 

Prince Charles entered Manchester, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, walking in the midst of 
a select body of the clans; his dress a light tar- 
tan plaid, belted with a blue sash, a grey wig, 
and the blue velvet bonnet which seems to have 
been his covering throughout the whole cam- 
paign, now adorned in the centre of the top 
with a white rose, to distinguish him from his of- 
ficers, all of whom wore their cockades on one 
side. By order of the Highland army, an illu- 

mination was made this evening, and a procla- 
’ mation issued, that all persons in possession of 
public money should render it for their use. It 
was now expected that they would march into 
Wales, and all the bridges over the Mersey in 
that direction had been broken down to retard 
their motions. But they next day directed their 
march towards a fordable part of the river on the 
road to London, marching in two columns, one 
towards Stockport, the other towards Knottes- 
ford. Near Stockport, the prince passed the 
river, with the water up to his middle. The 
horse and artillery passed with the other detach- 
ment at Knottesford, where a sort of bridge was 
made by filling up the channel of the stream 
with the trunks of poplar-trees. On the even- 
ing of the Ist of December, the two bodies join- 
ed at Macclesfield; from whence they resumed 


their march next day in two columns, one of 


which went to Congleton, the other to Gaws- 
worth. By this manceuvre, and by sending an 
advanced party of thirty men on the road to 
Newcastle-under-Line, where the advanced par- 
ty of the royal army was stationed, they distract- 
ed the councils of the Duke of Cumberland, now 
in supreme command, and, causing him to re- 
main where he was, under the idea that they 
were about to meet him, got past him on the road 
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to London, as far as Derby, which they entered 
on the 4th. 

The approach of the Highland army to this 
city, was announced by the arrival at eleven in 
the forenoon of thirty horse whose motion had 
deceived the Duke of Cumberland. About three, 
Lord Elcho came in with the Life Guards and 
some of the principal officers on horseback; 
**making a very respectable appearance.” The 
main body of the army continued during the 
whole afternoon to pour into the town; their 
bagpipes playing and colors unfurled. The 
prince himself arrived in the dusk of the even- 
ing, on foot, and took up his lodging in the house 
of the Earl of Exeter. The ordinary proclama- 
tions had been previously made in the market- 
place, by order of his officers. 

The Highland army was now somewhat nearer 
the capital than that of the Duke of Cumberland. 
divisions of which lay at Litchfield, Coventry, 
Stafford, and Newcastle-under-Line, to the east- 
ward of Derby. Only a few miles intervened 
betwixt the two hosts, both of which had hopes 
of animmediate engagement. It was in Charles’s 
power, either to push on to London, or to fight 
the superior army of his rival. The latter mea- 
sure was that which his troops expected he 
would adopt; and the Highlanders were seen 
during the whole of the 5th, which they spent 
in Derby, besieging the shops of the cutlers, to 
get an edge put upon their broadswords, and 
quarrelling about precedency in that operation. 
But their adventure had now reached its crisis; 
and, after having penetrated England farther 
than any Scottish host had ever done before, or 
than any foreign enemy since the Norman con- 
quest, they were at length obliged to yield toa 
fate which they could no longer brave. 

When intelligence reached London that the 
Highlanders were getting past the royal army, 


and had reached Derby, within four days’ march | 


of the capital, a degree of consternation perva- 
ded the public mind, of which it is impossible to 
convey any idea. The Chevalier Johnstone, 
speaking from information which he procured a 
few months afterwards on the spot, says that all 
the shops were shut, and many of the inhabi- 


tants fled to the country; that the bank only es-| 


caped bankruptcy by paying in sixpences to gain 


time; and that the king committed his most! 


valuable effects to yachts at the Tower-stairs, 
which he ordered to be ready for sailing at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Fielding, in a number of the 
True Patriot, avers, from personal observation, 


‘ ‘whe > j ‘ ‘rs st i »di- | . . . 
that, ** when the Highlanders, by a most incredi \glory, a retreat was finally and firmly determin- 


ble march, got between the duke’s army and the 
metropolis. they struck a terror into it scarce to 
be credited.”? It was not only this army they 
had to fear; but a descent was hourly expected 
upon the coast from France, and the well-affect- 
ed part of the community had to apprehend an 
immediate declaration in favor of the enemy 
from thousands of their own body, who even al- 
ready were taking little pains to conceal their 
sentiments, but openly exulted in the prospect 
of arestoration. The proceedings of the High- 
land army had already been so wonderful, and 
so entirely beyond calculation, that nothing 
seemed impossible for them to accomplish. The 
very elements of heaven were favorable to their 
cause. The majesty of England himself, alarm- 
ed in the highest degree, had ordered his own 
flag to be erected upon Blackheath ; thereby per- 
sonally imploring assistance from his subjects, 
and signifying his intention of disputing the 
crown with his formidable rival; but it was gen- 
erally supposed that, had the Highland army de- 
feated that of the Duke of Cumberland, which it 
might have done, and then continued its march 
to London, the last reserve of the king would 
have melted from his side, and he would .have 
been obliged to quit the kingdom, as King James 


had done before him. [Swarkstone Bridge, six 
miles beyond Derby, on the road to London, and 
ninety-four miles from that city, was, in reality, 
the extreme point of this singular invasion: be- 
cause the insurgents posted an advanced guard 
there, which kept-possession of the pass till the 
jretreat was determined on. No former host from 
| Scotland penetrated beyond the Tees, or overrun 
more than the frontier counties; but this last, and 
i may be added least of all the armies Scotland 
ever sent against the Southron, had thus reach- 
ed the Trent, traversed five counties in suc- 
icession, and insulted the very centre of Eng- 
land.) 
CHAPTER XVII. 
RETREAT TO SCOTLAND. 
The games are done, and Cesar is returning. 
Jcuives Crsar, 
Providence ordered differently a case so preg- 
nant with the fate of Britain. The councils of 
Charles at Derby have never been distinctly di- 
vulged; but it is scarcely necessary that they 
ishould. It is sufficient to know that the five 
| thousand warriors who had hitherto displayed so 
much audacious courage, now began, like the 
magician, to tremble at the storm they had rais- 
ed, and to see that the venture which lay before 
them was too much for mortal man to dare; that 
retreat gave them a chance of prolonging the 
war to advantage; but that to advance, was 
staking ten chances of utter annihilation against 
one of doubtful success. The Chevalier here re- 
ceived despatches from Scotland, informing him 
that aregiment of royal Scots, and some picquets 
jot the Irish brigade, had landed at Montrose, un- 
der the command of Lord John Drummond, and 
that, these being united to the troops ot Lord 
‘Strathallan, he had now on the way to join him, 
asupplementary army of three thousand men. 
To fall back a little, and thus reinforce his host, 
seemed a most desirable object; and the whole 
council, led by Lord George Murray, after ample 
deliberation and much keen debate, voted unani- 
mously for this course. Charles alone, ever the 





advocate of strong measures, and to whbse ar- 


dor, indeed, the whole war seems to have been 
indebted for its chivalrous character, continued 
to urge the expediency of an onward march. 


|e represented this measure in the strongest 


language he was master of, and, when he saw 
| his council obstinate, is said to have condescend- 
ed to use entreaties, and even tears. But noth- 
ing could move the minds of his counsellors; 
and, before the evening of that Jast day of their 


ed upon. 

The resolution of the council not being made 
known that night to the army at large, the com- 
mon men, and many of the officers, on commen- 
cing their march next morning before day-break, 
thought they were going to fight the Duke of 
Cumberland, and displayed the utmost cheerful- 
ness and alacrity. But, as soon as day-light al- 
lowed them to see the surrounding objects, and 
they found, from marks they had taken of the 
road, that they were retracing their steps, noth- 
ing was to be heard throughout the whole army 
but expressions of rage and lamentation. “I! 
we had been beaten,” says the Chevalier John- 
stone, ‘‘our grief could not have been greater.” 

The vexation of the army on this account was 
nothing to the bitter disappointment of its un- 
happy leader. Vestigia nulla retrorsum had been 
his motto from the beginning, and so long as he 
was going forward, no danger, and far less any 
privation or fatigue, had given him the least con- 
cern. But now, when at length compelled to 
turn back from the glittering prize which had al- 
most been within his grasp, he lost all his former 
spirits, and, from being the leader of his hardy 
bands, became in appearance, as he was in reall- 
ty, their reluctant follower. In the march for- 
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ward, he had always been first up in the morn-| communicated by the duke to the country peo-|to their body. A severe check having thus been 


ing, had the men in motion before break of day,| ple to break down bridges, destroy the roads, and given to the pursuing army, Lord George drew 
and generally walked, in dress and arms similar] attempt by all means in their power to retard the | off his men towards Penrith, where they rested 
to their own, at the head of their body; but now,| insurgent army. But, while the hardy moun-!and refreshed themselves. He had lost only 
all his alacrity gone, and evidently considering] taineers found little inconvenience from either twelve men in this action, and left an hundred 
his case desperate, he permitted the whole army| storm in the air or ruts in the ground, these very and fifty of the enemy slain behind him. The 
to march before him (except a rear-guard, whom} circumstances served materially to impede the/only prisoner he took was the Duke of Cumber- 
he often compelled to wait for him a long time);| English dragoons, and to place the two armies|land’s footman, who declared that his master 
and, coming out of his lodgings, dejectedly| upon what might be considered a more equal would have been killed, if the pistol with which 


mounted a horse and then rode on, without inter-| footing than they could otherwise have been. }a Highlander took aim at his head, had not miss- 
course with his men, to the quarters assigned for} The prince, with the main body of his troops,|ed fire. The prince had the politeness to send 
him in the van. was at Penrith on the evening of the 17th; but| the man instantly back to his master. 


The retreat of the army was concerted with so} his rear-guard, which throughout the retreat was; The whole of the Highland army spent the 
much secrecy, and conducted with so much} commanded by Lord George Murray, owing to} night of the 19th December at Carlisle, where it 
skill, that it was two days’ march a-head of the| the breaking down of some ammunition wagons, | was thought necessary, on evacuating the town 
royal forces, ere the Duke of Cumberland could} was this night with great difficulty brought only | next morning, to leave a garrison consisting of 
make himself certain of the fact, or take mea-| the length of Shap. The delay thus oceasioned,|the Manchester regiment, some men from the 
sures for a pursuit. When he at length ascer-| allowed the lightest of the duke’s horse to over-| Lowland regiments, and a few French and Irish, 
tained that they were retiring, he changed the} take the rear of the retiring army. Early in the) in all 300, as a sort of forlorn hope, to keep the 
defensive system which he had hitherto pursu-| morning of the 18th, soon after it had commen-! English army in play till the insurgents should 
ed, for one of active annoyance. Putting him-| ced its march from Shap, some of the English get clear into Scotland. This small garrison, 
self at the head of his dragoons, and having! chasseurs were seen hovering on the adjoining) animated with a greater share of courage and fi- 
mounted a thousand foot on horses provided by| heights; and about mid-day, as the Highlanders! delity to the cause they had embraced, than of 
the gentlemen of Staffordshire, he started from} were approaching the enclosures around Clifton prudence or foresight, resolved obstinately to 
Meriden Common, a place near Coventry, to} Hall, a body-of light horse seemed to be forming defend the city, and took every measure for 
which he had retired; and, passing by very bad} for attack upon an eminence a little way in| that purpose which the time and season would 
roads through Uttoxeter and Cheadle, came to; front. Lord George Murray ordered the Glenga- allow. 

Macclesfield on the evening of the 10th, full two} ry clan to go forward against these; but, without; Charles left Carlisle on the morning of the 20th, 
days after the insurgents had reached the same| waiting for an engagement, they immediately re-| after having publicly thanked the garrison for 
point. He here received intelligence that, after} treated. their devoted loyalty, and promised to relieve 
retreating with wonderful expedition through} The rear-guard consisted of Colonel Roy Stu-| them as soon as he could. The men, drawn up 
Ashburne, Leek, and Macclesfield, the enemy) art’s regiment of two hundred men, of the Glen-| in order to hear his address, saw him depart with 
had just that morning left Manchester and set) gary clan, and a few companies which attended acclamations, and, gazing trom the walls, soon 
forward to Wigan. — the ammunition wagons; but it was reinforced| beheld their comrades draw near the beloved 

One of the schemes of the Highland army in| on the present occasion by the Camerons, Stew-| land to which they were never to return. The 
the advance had been, to march into Wales,| arts of Appin, and Cluny Macpherson’s regi-! army reached the Esk, which forms the bounda- 
where the people were well-affected to the house; ment. Lord George, proud of the post of honor ry of the two kingdoms, about two o’clock in the 
of Stuart, and the nature of the ground promis-| which he held, was the last man in the line. afternoon. ‘The river, usually shallow, was 
ed to be favorable to their desultory mode of war-| Determined to check the pursuit, he despatched swollen by an incessant rain of several days to 
fare. It is a fact well known in Wales, that} Roy Stuart forward to Penrith, requesting that a the depth of four feet. Yet it was resolved to 
many of the gentry, in expectation of a visit} thousand men might be sent to him from the | cross immediately, lest a continuation of the rain, 
from the Chevalier, had actually left their homes,| main body there stationed. With this force he | during the night, should render the passage to- 
and were on the way to join him; but that, when| intended to have gained the flank of the Duke’s| tally impracticable. A skilful arrangement was 
they heard of his retreat from Derby, they re-| army, now approaching obliquely from the left,; made, which almost obviated the dangers of the 
turned peaceably each to his own home, convin-} and to have attacked them under favor of the| flood. The cavalry was stationed in the river, a 
ced that it was now too late to contribute their! approaching night. But Charles returned Stuart few paces above the ford, to break the force of 
assistance. The Welch gentry at that time had) with an order, requiring him to march with all|the current; and the infantry having formed 
the peasantry almost as completely under their| speed forward to Penrith, without taking any of-|themselves in ranks of ten or twelve abreast, 
power as those of the Scottish Highlands, and| fensive measures against the duke. Lord George | with their arms locked in such a manner as to 
their country has ever been noted for the facility; desired the messenger not to mention this order|support one another against the rapidity of the 
with which the common people enlist; so that,|to any other person; and, resolving to engage |river, leaving sufficient intervals between the 
it is probable, the Chevalier might here have re-| the enemy with such force as he had, drew up | Successive lines for the water to flow through, 
ceived a prodigious accession of force. But his} his troops upon a moor to the right of the road.|the whole passed over in perfect safety. Caval- 
retreat kept the country completely quiet; and} Just as the sun was setting, the whole body of ry were placed farther down the river, to pick 
the Jacobite squires, instead of having their es-| the duke’s army came up and formed within the | up all who might be carried away by the violence 
tates confiscated and their blood spilt or attaint-| opposite enclosures; when there was only the|ot the stream. None were lost, except a few 
ed, had all their lives afterwards the cheap satis-| road with its two hedges intervening between | girls, who, for love of the white cockade, had 
faction of only boasting in their cups, how far| the two hosts. |followed the army throughout the whole of its 
each of them had gone in testification of his va-| Before ordering the attack, Lord George went singular march, with an heroic devotion which 
lor and loyalty. | backwards and forwards along the ranks, speak-|deserved a better fate. The transit of the river 

The Highlanders managed their retreat in such; ing to every individual officer, and endeavoring | occupied an hour, during which, from the close 
a manner as to unite expedition with perfect) to animate his little host. He then placed him-| numbers of the men, it appeared to be crossed 
coolness, and never to allow the enemy to obtain) self at the head of the Macpherson regiment) bya paved street of heads and shoulders. When 
a single advantage. Though on foot, and pur-| (which was on the left of the line,) with Cluny|they got to the other side, and began to dry 
sued by cavalry, they kept distinctly a-head of} by his side. Daylight was gone, and the moon) themselves at the fires lighted upon the bank for 
all danger or annoyance for twelve days, two of} only now and then broke out from the dark/|that purpose, they were overjoyed at once more 
which they had spent in undisturbed rest at} clouds. By this light, Lord George saw a body | finding their feet upon native heath; and, for a 
Preston and Lancaster. The troops of the duke| of men—dismounted dragoons, or infantry who| moment, they forgot the chagrin which had at- 
were reinforced, on the 12th, by a body of horse| had resumed their proper mode of warfare— | tended their retreat, and lost in present transport 
which Marshal Wade, now with the army in the| coming forward upon the enclosures beyond the|the gloomy anticipation of the future. 
centre of Yorkshire, sent with all imaginable| road. He ordered the two regiments near him| An expedition was thus completed, which, for 
haste over Blackstone Edge, to intercept the re-| to advance ; in doing which, they received a fire | boldness and address, is entitled to rank with the 
tiring host, but who only reached Preston after it| from the enemy. At this, Lord George exclaim- |most celebrated in either ancient or modern 
had been several hours evacuated, and in time| ed, “Claymore!” an ordinary war-cry amongjtimes. It lasted six weeks, and was directed 
to join the pursuing force of the Duke of Cum-| the Highlanders, and rushed on sword in hand.! through a country decidedly hostile to the adven- 
berland. After a halt of one day, occasioned by| The whole left wing then making a direct andj|turers; it was done in the face of two armies, 
the false alarm of an invasion on the southern| spirited attack, forced the dismounted dragoons | each capable of utterly annihilating it; and the 
coast, the pursuing army, amounting to three or! back to their main body with considerable slaugh-| weather was such as to add a thousand personal 
four thousand horse, continued their course from! ter, and shouted to let the right wing know their| miseries to the general evils of the campaign. 
Preston, through roads which had been rendered’ success. They then retired in order to their | Yet such was the success which sometimes at- 
almost impassable, partly by the weather, and original position; while the Macdonalds, with! tend the most desperate case, if conducted with 
partly by the exertions of men. Orders had been! equal intrepidity, repulsed the dragoons opposite lresolution, that, from the moment the inimical 
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country was entered, to that in which it was 
abandoned, only forty men were lost out of the 
five thousand, by sickness, marauding, or the 
sword of the enemy. A magnanimity was pre- 
served even in retreat, beyond that of ordinary 
soldiers ; and, instead of flying in wild disorder, 
a prey to their pursuers, these desultory bands 
had turned against and smitten the superior ar- 
my of their enemy, with a vigor which effectual- 
ly checked it. They had carried the standard of 
Glenfinnin a hundred and fifty miles into a 
country full of foes; and now they brought it 
back unscathed, through the accumulated dan- 
gers of storm and war. 

In their descent upon England, when, in the 
height of their expectations, private rapine had 
few charms, the Highlanders conducted them- 
selves with tolerable propriety ; and as the public 
money was every where raised, they had been 
able to pay for food with some degree of regula- 
rity. But, in their retreat, when their pay was 
more precarious, and they knew they were going 
home to their own poor country, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that they did not abstain from mak- 
ing reprisals upon the proud Southron. At first 
they were like the torrent which carries all be- 
fore it; but latterly they resembled the receding 
wave, which draws back a thousand little things 
in its voluminous bosom. 

The unhappy garrison of Carlisle saw their for- 
tifications invested by the whole force of the 
Duke of Cumberland, on the very day following 
the departure of their fellow-soldiers. They fired 
upon all who came within reach of their guns, 
and showed an intention of holding out to the 
last extremity. But the duke, having procured 
cannon from Whitehaven, erected a battery up- 
on the 28th, and began to fire with superior ef- 
fect at the crazy walls of the town and castle. 
On the morning of the 30th, a white flag appear- 
ed upon the walls, and the governor signified a 
wish to enter into a capitulation. The cannon 
then ceased, and a message was sent by Gover- 
nor Hamilton tothe duke, desiring to know what 
terms he would be pleased to give them. His 
Royal Highness replied, that the only terms he 
would or could grant, were ‘that they should 
not be put to the sword, but reserved for his 
Majesty’s pleasure.’”’ These terms were accept- 
ed, and the royal army immediately took posses- 
sion of the city and castle, placing all the garri- 
son under a strong guard in the cathedral. The 
fate subsequeutly meted out to them was such 
as might” have been expected from an enemy 
smarting under the effects of recent terror, and 
who was incapable of appreciating generosity in 
others, as he was of displaying it in himself. 

The Duke of Cumberland now thought it un- 
necessary or dangerous to pursue the insurgents 
any farther ; and, accordingly, on the 5th of Jan- 
uary returned to London, leaving his troops un- 
der the command of Gen. Wade and Lieutenant- 
General Hawley, the last of whom was ordered 
to conduct a portion of the army into Scotland, 
while Wade remained at Newcastle. 

The Chevalier meanwhile pursued his march 
towards the north. On crossing the Eske, he di- 
vided his army into two parties, one of which 
went by Ecclefechan and Moffat, with Lord 
George Murray, the Marquis of Tullibardine, and 
Lords Ogilvie and Nairn. He himself led the 
other, with the Dike of Perth, Lords Elcho and 
Pitsligo, Lochivi, Clanranald, Glengary, and 
Keppoch. He lodged the first night at Annan. 
Next day, Lord Elcho advanced with four or five 
hundred men to take possession of Dumfries.— 
The rest went forward with himself, on the day 
following. Dumfries had reason, on this occa- 
sion, for the most alarming apprehensions. The 
thirty wagons which the insurgents left at Lock- 
erby on their march southward, had been brought 
into the town by a party of fanatical dissenters, 
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whose zeal for the Protestant succession had 
caused them to take up arms; and it was to be 
supposed that the Highlanders would, now that 
they had it in their power, exact most ample re- 
tribytion. Besides, the whole country labored 
under the reputation of disaffection to the prince 
—a cause at any time sufficient to excite the cu- 
pidity of the adventurers. They accordingly 
marched into Dumfries, as into a town where 
they expected resistance, or at least no kindly 
reception ; and, on an idiot being observed with 
a gun in his hand behind a grave-stone in the 
church-yard, which they apprehended he was 
about to fire upon them, it was with the greatest 
difficulty that the poor creature’s life was spared. 
The prince lodged in a house, now the Commer- 
cial Inn, near the centre of the market-place. 
He had ordered the citizens to contribute the 
sum of £'2000 for his use; some of his men add- 
ing, that they might consider it well that their 
town was not laid in ashes. Nearly eleven hun- 
dred pounds of the levy were paid; and two 
hostages, Provost Crosbie and Mr. Walter Rid- 
del, were carried off for the remainder. On the 
morning of the 23d, the Highland army directed 
its march up Nithsdale; and the Chevalier spent 
the night at Drumlanrig, the seat of the Duke of 
Queensberry. His reason for lodging in that 
mansion, was one which governed him in such 
matters throughout the whole of his expedition. 
The proprietor of Drumlanrig was strongly op- 
posed to the views of the house of Stuart; and 
Charles thought proper to put him to the expense 
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he immediately proceeded to put in execution. 
Taking to himself arms, and hhevtnn roused the 
country people, he set out after the two travel- 
lers, by a path which he knew would enable 
him to intercept them as they proceeded along 
the road. He came up with them upon a waste 
called Brokencross an. within two miles of 
the village, and, showing his arms, commanded 
them to surrender in the name of King George. 
Kinlochmoidart’s servant, on first seeing the 
rabble at a distance, with their old guns and 
pitchforks, unslung his piece, and proposed to 
arrest their progress by a well-directed brace of 
bullets. But the generous youth resolved rather 
to surrender at discretion, than thus occasion an 
unnecessary effusion of blood. He accordingly 
gave himself up to the daring probationer, who 
immediately conducted him, under a strong 


guard, to Edinburgh Castle, from which he was 
only removed some months afterwards to the 
shambles of Carlisle. 

tility, in the estimation of most readers, would 
have almost excused the vengeance which the 
Highlanders were with such difficulty prevented 


So malicious an act of hos- 


from executing upon the village. 

The city of Glasgow, upon which Charles was 
now in full march, had much greater reason than 
Dumfries, or even Lesmahago, to expect severe 
treatment from the insurgents, while its wealth 
gave additional cause for alarm, without in the 
least degree supplying the possibility of defence. 
This city, newly sprung into importance, had 
never required nor received the means of de- 


of his lodging and that of his men, as an excus- 
able mode of vengeance. A vast number of | modern streets, and well-stored warehouses, 
Highlanders lay upon straw in the great gallery,| fully exposed to the license of the invaders. It 
and he himself occupied the state-bed. Before| had distinguished itself, ever since the expulsion 
departing next day, it must be regretted that the|of the house of Stuart, by its sincere and inva- 


fence, but was now lying with its wide-spread 


| Highlanders took that opportunity of expressing |riable attachment to the new government; and, 


their love for King James, by slashing with their|since the Highlanders entered England, had, 
swords a series of portraits representing King| with gratuitous loyalty, raised no fewer than 
William, Queen Mary, and Queen Anne, which|twelve hundred men for the suppression of the 
hung in the grand staircase, a present from the| insurrection. Obnoxious by its principles, and 
last of these sovereigns to James Duke of Queens-| affording such prospects of easy and ample plun- 
berry, in consideration of his services at the|der, it was eagerly approached by the predatory 
Union. bands of the Chevalier, who viewed it with feel- 
From Drumlanrig, Charles proceeded through) ings somewhat akin to those of the wolf in the 
the wild pass of Dalveen into Clydesdale, design-| fable. By one of their most rapid marches, the 
ing to march upon Glasgow, though still endea-| first body entered Glasgow on Christmas day, 
voring to conceal his intentions from the mem-|and on the following the prince came up with 
bers of government at Edinburgh. He spent the| the rest of the army. 
night in Douglass Castle. He next day proceed-| The simple peasantry of Dumfriesshire and 
ed along the uplands of Clydesdale towards the| Clydesdale viewed the tartaned warriors, as they 
western capital, and halted at Hamilton, where | passed along, with" sensations different from 
he lodged in the palace of the Duke of Hamilton.|those with which the men of Teviotdale and 
fie spent the next day in hunting through the|'Tweeddale had regarded them in their descent 
princely parks attached to that house, shooting|upon England. To the latter they seemed brave 
two pheasants, two partridges, anda deer. It|men going on to a splendid fate, and were gazed 
has been recorded by tradition, that, at neither | at, in their deliberate transit, with a wonder allied 
of these ducal mansions, did he follow the ab-|to pity. But now, as they tramped wildly on 
surd fashion of the time, by leaving vails to the | through the quiet vales, and over the bleak up- 
servants. lands of the west—degraded by retreat, and des- 
It was with great difficulty that, in this last| perate in their circumstances—they had acquired 
day’s march, his men were prevented from sack-|that formidable respectability which invests a 
ing and burning the sweet little village of Les-|strong animal when goaded, and were contem- 
mahago. During the absence of the army in| plated with a feeling strangely compounded of 
England, the people of this place, whose ances-|fear and awe. In the former case, people had 
tors had distinguished themselves in resisting! permitted them to enter familiarly into their hou- 
the house of Stuart when in power, committed |ses, and mingle in the domestic circle; but now, 
an act of hostility to Charles’ cause, which was|anxious to have as little intercourse as possible, 
calculated to excite their indignation to no com-| and almost afraid even to behold.them, they were 
mon degree. The circumstances, as gathered | fain to place all the food they could be supposed 
from tradition, were as follows. The youthful|to possess out of doors upon the way-side, glad 
and gallant Kinlochmoidart, in a journey from|to propitiate them at any expense, and trusting, 


the Highlands, with despatches for Charles, pass- 
ed through Lesmahago on his way to England, 
and was recognized by a young student of di- 
vinity, whose religious prepossessions led him 
to regard the prince’s adherents with no friend- 
ly eye. As the insurgent gentleman was attend- 
ed by only a single servant, this zealot conceived 
a design of waylaying and capturing him, which 


by this means, to induce them to go past without 
entering their dwellings. 

The necessities of the army are described as 
having been at this time greater than at any 
other period of the campaign. It was now two 
months since they had left the land of tartan; 
their clothes were of course in a most dilapida- 
ted condition. The length and precipitation of 





